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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


In The Forum for June there is an interesting paper upon 
“Cheap Academic Titles.” In the United States, it seems, people 
are quite as fond of titles as in England, and they are very 
much less difficult to procure. “There are more honorary 
Doctors of Divinity,” the writer informs us, in Wisconsin than 
in that home of theologians, the German Empire : “ the woods 
are full of them”; and at the late Missionary Conference in 
London, “where in the multitude of Englishmen there were 
a few eminent men bearing titles from English Universities, 
there was nota single American introduced to the audience 
who was not D.D. or LL.D., or both?’ The passion for literature 
in the citizens of the United States, which to their credit far 
exceeds our devotion to it in this country, seems to extend 
indeed, to having letters a whole kite-tail long after their 
names. It is the “log colleges,” to which the authority of 
conferring degrees is a privilege of pecuniary value, and “ who 
must live. or think they must,” to whom this plague of titles 
is chiefly owing; and even the better ones, we are told, are 
not free from blame. The pages of the clergy list of every 
sect in America are, we are told, spotted over with D.D.s; but 
the use of the LL.D., if less discreditable, is still more 
droll and incongruous. Other honorary titles may be an 
obvious misfit, “ but the LL.D. never goes amiss.” When a 
college wants to compliment a benefactor, it can always 
make him a Doctor of Laws. “He may be a speculator, or 
may have invented a cooking-stove. or may be proficient 
in cuneiform inscriptions or in asteroids, or may have put up 
a new brand in tobacco—it doesn’t matter : LL.D. looks well 
after any man’s name, and LL.D. itis.” It is, perhaps, from 
our having titles other than literary that we at home are pre- 
served from this ; in which case we really have some cause to 
“thank Ileaven we have a IIouse of Lords.” In England 
even the title of Professor is seldom used out of the leecture- 
room, except by pill-concoctors and conjurors. The last 
popular use of a collegiate degree in London was in connection 
with the destruction of the park railings, when “Beales, 
M.A.,” was quite a war-cry ; but even that aros? more from in- 
congruity than distinction. There is very little advantage, I 
am afraid, to be got out of that guarantee of learning, except 
in the educational line of business: if you get into trouble it 
is a distinct disadvantage. The Magistrate always says, 
“Your having obtained a University degree, Sir, is a proof 
that you have wilfully fallen into these discreditable practices, 
and I shall therefore give you a month instead of imposing a 
fine.” 





If any young man has it in his mind to run away from his 
friends and leave no footsteps behind him, let him first read 
the history of young Mr. Thompson, alias Floyd, and then 
stop at home. Poor Thompson was certainly unlucky. 
“ Having ‘listed in the Line” at seventeen (an age which, one 
would think, would preserve ore from being mistaken for any 
full-grown desperado), and never having travelled farther 
than from Coventry to Derby in his life, he was in a few days 
charged with having deserted from H.M.S. Calliope in New 
South Wales, and condemned to ninety days’ imprisonment 
with hard labour in Lewes Jail. He does not appear to have 
even so much as seen a ship; and, moreover, the man for 
whom he was mistaken was notoriously twenty-four years of 
aze; but “the authorities” found him to be tattooed on the 
left arm, which (as in the farce) induced them to cry out 
“Then it is he!” and they stuck toit. He was actually put 
on bread and water for three days, in prison, for obstinately 
and persistently stating that his name was Thompson and not 
Floyd. Upon the whole, it seems the most high-handed ont- 
rage that even official stupidity has ever been guilty of. Of 
course, it is defended as one of those little accidents that 
happen in the best-regalated departments. The story runs 
that an official person, of notoriously impatient and irritable 
character, took this view at a dinner-party the other day, 
when the question of compensation to the poor fellow was 
being discussed, and that the host forgot his manners at the 
spectacle. “You!” he said, “ to speak of it as a light thing! 
You / of all men in this world to talk of a small recompense 
being sufficient! Why, if it had happened to you the National 
Debt itself could never have made it up to you. An extra 
penny would have had to be added to the income tax for your 
especial benefit!” In mistakes of this kind, however. it 
strikes me that the taxpayer should not be called upon to rectify 
them, but the people who make them. 





The “ wit of the stairs,” as the French term the repartee 
we think of a little too late, is much more common amongst 
us than the other kind, just as it is easier to owe than to pay 
with ready money ; but now and then the right thing occurs 
to one to say at the right moment. A good many sharp retorts 
have been made at the whist-table, but the interest of the 
occupation detracts from their due appreciation ; it must be a 
good epigram indeed which gives as much pleasure as the 
possession of the ace of trumps. The Chevalier Duplessis, who 
wrote a bad opera called “ Pizarro,” lost his temper at cards 
with the poet Guillard, and murmured something which was 
not unheard, about his partner being the worst whist-player as 
wellas the worst versemaker in the world ; to which the other 
replied reprovingly, “Chevalier, you forget yourself!” This is 
pretty, but not so forcible as the retort with which a friend 
(not unskilled in repartee himself) has favoured me, over- 
heard of late at a whist-table—let us hope not at your club nor 
at mine, reader. “I wish,” observed a player in a passion to 
his partner, “that I was sitting opposite to a gentleman.” 
“ My dear Sir,” observed the other coolly, “ your aspiration is 
gratified, for whether you are sitting, or standing, or lying, 
you cannot be more opposite to a gentleman than you are.” 





The humour of the Americans is certainly beyond that of 
all other peoples. An Electric Company in the States has 
announced that it is no use for the Government to apply to 


them for the requisite apparatus for putting criminals to 
death under the new system, since they will never degrade the 
sacred fluid at their disposal by putting it to such a purpose. 
To heal the sick (and to send messages, always true, to the ends 
of the carth) and not to cut short human life. is their high 
mission, &c. No Transatlantic Aemp manufacturer ever 
thought of putting up a board with “ No ropcs for hanging 
supplied,” or he would, we may be sure, have done it. It is 
really quite a splendid outbreak of commercial morality, and 
will be greatly appreciatel, one would think, by a virtuous 
Congress. 





There are two parties, though very unequal both in 
eloquence and numbers, to the question of the power of love 
vefore marriage ; the poets, the novelists, all the young ladies, 
a large proportion of males (many of them of an ordinary 
type whom one would hardly have suspected of such an 
opinion) are believers in its strength and intensity ; they say 
there is nothing like it; that “ falling in love” changes the 
whole aspect of the world to men and women, and strikes even 
“the chord of self” so that it passes “in music out of sight.” 
There are, indeed, many illustrations of it ; some people never 
“get over” a disappointment in love, but pine away and dic ; 
others cammit suicide, and a few, rather than see their beloved 
object go into other hands, shoot her with a revolver, and 
afterwards shoot themselves. There is, however, a considerable 
minority which doubts the importance of this passion, sive in 
exceptional natures: beside the class called “men of the 
world,” who don’t much believe in love at all, there are 
persons by no means cynical. and even tender-hearted, who 
contend that this love in embryo is in fact a very small 
matter compared with that which has stool the test of 
time and trial; that mere engaged] persons cannot possibly 
entertain the same affection for one another that man and 
wife do; and that the one is to the other only “as moonlight 
unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” If loss occurs in the 
former case, it may be melancholy and disappointing ; but it is 
not desolation, wreck, and ruin, as in the latter. They even 
assert, not without some appearance of reason, that it is 
monstrous that a girl one has known but for a week, perhaps, 
and seen only on her best behaviour, should have the power to 
make the relatives we have ioved from childhood, and the 
friend that has s‘uck closer than a brother for years, of 
no account when weighed in the scale of affection; but 
that, at all events, to compare such a brief attachment to the 
bonds of wedded love is an insult both to the heart and the 
understanding. In novels and poems, I need not say that the 
argument is always the other way; and that, in point of 
influence on the man’s character the wife is “ nowhere,” and 
the engaged young person (so to speak) all over the place. A 
very powerful ally has, however, been recently added to the 
weaker party in this dispute. Nobody will deny to William 
Wordsworth the gifts of the poet, including a nature capable of 
the deepest affection. Indeed, his devotion to his wife has built a 
shrine for her which will survive all temples made with hands. 
Everyone has read of her as the guardian angel of his 
home, and yet “not too bright and good for human 
nature's daily food.” But according to the latest view 
of him, as presented by Dr. Knight, he did not take the 
usual exaggerated view of the fair enslaver before he 
had experienced her virtues. Their course of truce love 
ran quite smoothly from the first—there were no vulgar 
quarrels or disagreements of any kind between them— 
but in losing his heart the poet never lost his head. Nay, 
having a good deal to do in the writing way of an imaginative 
kind, he even paid his epistolary attentions to his young 
woman by proxy. We talk of there being “ nothing new under 
the sun,” but I do believe, in the whole history of the world, 
there never before was a man (who could write) who got his 
sister to write his love-letters for him. 


Those who are of opinion that what now takes place in the 
world is of less consequence than it used to be—that men of 
genius are rarer, chivalry extinct, and Christianity fading 
away—must, at least, admit that catastrophes are on a larger 
scale than they used to be. In the United States, indeed, as 
though in harmony with the views of its citizens as regards its 
“whipping creation,” they are always on a gigantic scale. 
When a railway accident happens, the list of killed und 
wounded reads like that of a battle-roll; when a fire breaks 
out, it is a conflagration on the grandest scale. Even the con- 
vulsions of nature of the Old World sink into insignificance, so 
far as the devastation they cause is concerned, when compared 
with the mere “accidents” of the New. In the whole history 
of accidents there has been nothing so appalling as the late 
bursting of the Pennsylvanian reservoir. The nearest approach 
to it in this country was the similar catastrophe at Sheffield, 
years ago; but that counted its victims by tens, whereas this 
one numbers them by thousands. Such a picture of wreck 
and ruin was never before painted on so broad a canvas—such 
a tragedy was never enacted by a force of Nature which, unlike 
fire, we are accustomed to see the slave and not the master of 
man. Before reservoirs were common, water—unless, indeed, 
it was the ocean itself—played but a small part in the de- 
struction of mankind. The “ great floods,’ as they were called, 
of Moray, was the chief example of it. Many of us, when 
young people, used to look upon that narrative as a sort of 
second Deluge; but how small and paltry seem its incidents 
now, when we are brought face to face with those recorded of 
this recent catastrophe. The boatman, “Sandy Smith,” with 
his family and live stock, “huddled together on a spot of 
ground a few feet syuare,” and, “ sitting on casks,” in readiness 
for the worst, used to form a picture quite isolated from all 
other scenes of calamity. The rescuers, who were themselves 
shipwrecked, and had to take to the floating hayricks, seemed 
heroes sui generis such as were not likely to be seen again ont 
of a book. Their position, of course, was serious enough while 
it lasted ; a few lives were elsewhere lost, and much damage 
done ; but it is curious how dwarfed and insignificant the 
details strike one when read to-day. 


MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
His Grace the Duke of Portland, William John Arthur Charles 
James Cavendish-Bentinck, who is in the thirty-second year 
of his age, was married on Tuesday, June 11, to the daughter 
of Mr. T’. Y. Dallas-Yorke, of Walmsgate, Louth, Lincolnshire. 
The wedding ceremony took place at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton- 
sqnare. It was attended by many nobility, the Duke and 
Duchess of St. Albans, the Duchess of Buccleuch, tho 
Marchioness of Headfort, the Marchioness of Abergavenny, 
the Countess of Rosslyn, the Earl and Countess of Airlie, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, the Marquis and Marchioness of Granby, the Exrl of 
Zetland, and the Earl and Countess of Normanton. 

Mr. Dallas-Yorke gave his daughter away, while Lord 
Henry Bentinck attended his brother in the capacity of Lest 
man. The bridal dress was composed of rich white ivory 
satin duchesse trimmed with scarves of beautiful antique 
point d’Alengon and draped with mousseline-de-soic, and a 
chatelaine of orange-blossoms down the left side of the skirt ; 
the bodice was trimmed with rows of real pearls. ‘The tulle 
veil was surmounted by a small spray of real orange-blossom, 
and fastened to the hair by a diamond star. The bride also 
wore a diamond thistle brooch, presented by the employés on 
the Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire estates, and an historical 
necklace, consisting of a single row of magnificent pearls, 
which once belonged to Queen Mary, the wife of William of 
Orange. The Bishop of Lincoln performed the service. 

The six principal bridesmaids were Lady Ottoline Bentinck, 
the bridegroom's sister; the Hon. Katherine Russell, Miss 
Alice Grenfell, Miss Violet Bentinck, Miss Hyacinth Lentinck, 
and Miss Pollard. They were attired in costumes of cream 
duckesse satin draped with gaze-de-soie, fichus of the same 
material, and a broad sash of white moiré silk; large drawn 
hats with a long plume of ostrich-feather ; the whole costume 
being copied from a famous portrait by Reynolds of a former 
Duchess of Portland. Each carried a bouquet of Malmaison 
carnations, and wore a single blossom of the same flower in 
the side of their hats. The three younger bridesmaids were 
Lady Victoria Manners, Miss Eileen Elliot, and Miss Elsie 
Graham, aged from three years to five. 

The wedding presents included a large silver cup from the 
Prince of Wales and a silver-gilt sugar-basin from Prince 
Albert Victor. ‘The Duke of Portland presented his bride with 
the pearl necklace of Queen Mary of Orange, a diamond hoop 
ring, a turquoise and diamond bracelet, a gold and enamel 
watch-bracelet mounted with brilliants, a pearl and diamond 
brooch, a moonstone brooch set in diamonds, a dressing-case 
and travelling-bag with gold fittings and initials in diamonds, 
a gold hunting-watch, a sable cloak, muff, and boa. The 
tenantry on the Duke’s estate in Ayrshire presented him with a 
portrait of himself painted by W. B. Richmond, and the Wel- 
beck tenantry contributed a companion portrait of the bride by 
J.J.Shannon. Among the other gifts are, from the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury, a silver mirror; from the 
officers of the Coldstream Guards, a large silver bow]; the 
members of the Commission on Horse-Breeding, a silver ink- 
stand ; and from the Equerries-in-Waiting on her Majesty, a 
large silver bowl. 

The Duke of Portland, who succeeded his cousin, the fifth 
Duke, in 1879, is eldest son of the late Lieutenant-General Arthur 
Cavendish-Bentinck, who was second son of Lord William, the 
third son of the third Duke of Portland, Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland in 1782, and Prime Minister in 1783 and 1807. The 
Duke holds the office of Master of the Horse in the Royal 
Household. 








WELBECK ABBEY. 

The famous mansion of the Duke of Portland, in the Sherwood 
Forest district of Nottinghamshire, is three miles and a half 
to the south from the small town of Worksop. It occupies the 
site of a monastery confiscated by Henry VIII., which was 
purchased, in the reign of Charles I., by Sir Charles Cavendish. 
Ife was son of Sir William Cavendish and of that remarkable 
woman “ Bess of Hardwick,” who had five husbands, the last 
being George Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time. This lady, the daughter of a Derbyshire squire, was the 
keeper of Mary Queen of Scots in her imprisonment; she was 
the founder of Chatsworth ; ancestress of the Dukes of Devon- 
shire, Newcastle, Portland, Norfolk, and Kingston, and of Earl 
Manvers. One of her grandsons, the owner of Welbeck and 
Solsover, was created Duke of Newcastle in 1644; the 
dukedom became extinct in 1691, but was revived in favour of 
John Holles, Earl of Clare, and was again conferred at a Jater 
period on the Pelham-Clinton family, also descended from 
Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, owing the Clumber estates. 
Welbeck, meanwhile, passed by Lady Henrietta Cavendish 
Holles to the Earl of Oxford (Robert Harley, Minister of 
Queen Anne), whose daughter conveyed it in 1734 to the 
second Duke of Portland. 

The house, partly of seventeenth-century date, was trans- 
formed by great alterations in the time of the Countess of 
Oxford ; and its interior displays beautifal work of modern 
Gothic architecture and decoration. It has seldom been open 
to public view ; but for a minute description of Welbeck, one 
may refer to an excellent local handbook, “ Sissons’ Beauties 
of Sherwood Forest, a Guide to the ‘ Dukeries’ and Worksop,” 
with a map and many illustrations, just published by Messrs. 
Sissons and Son, Potter-street, Worksop. The “ Library,” 
which was originally built for a riding-school, is 180 ft. long, 
40 ft. wide, and 50 ft. high. The picture-gallery is another 
vast hall, 158 ft. long and 64 ft. wide. 

But the greatest wonders of Welbeck are underground. 
The late Duke, who was unmarried, is supposed to have spent 
between two and three millions sterling in the indulgence of his 
magnificent but eccentric taste for subterranean construction. 
Beneath the house itself, and in the surrounding grounds, are 
some miles of vaulted passages, with halls and chambers, 
lighted here and there by glass from the lawns and courts, 
and with abundance of gas-lights, while they are amply 
ventilated, dry and warm, and havea cheerful air of comfort. 
Here is an immense ball-room, superbly decorated. Here also 
is the new riding-school, 385 ft. long, 104 ft. broad, and 51 ft. 
high, with a roof of glassand iron supported by fifty columns ; 
the floor is covered with soft tan. 

We give two Views of the exterior of the house, one looking 
at it from the east across the lake, which is nearly three miles 
long, and over which there is a handsome bridge with orna- 
mental iron gates. The terraces and gardens are beautifully 
laid out ; the conservatories, vineries, and peach-houses extend 
1000 feet in length ; and the park, which has a circumference 
of ten miles, presents fine woodland scenery, with oaks of 
enormous size, and herds of different kinds of deer. There are 
forty or fifty lodges on the estate, all built of stone, and simi- 
lar in design ; workshops for various artisans employed by the 
duke, stables for a hundred horses, coach-houses, laundries, 
dairies and cowsheds, perfect in their arrangement, gasworks 
and waterworks, club-rooms and schools for the labourers and 
their families. Welbeck is a wonderful creation of private 
wealth ; few princes have had such an abode in modern times, 
but its former possessor lived there alone. 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Victoria of Trussia, and 
the Princess Leiningen, took her departure for Scotland on 
Thursday evening, June 6; Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg and their children staying at Windsor Castle. 
The special train of the London and North-Western Railway 
Company consisted of fourteen carriages, fitted with electrical 
communications and all the most modern improvements. 
The Royal party arrived at Balmoral on the afternoon of 
the next day. The journey over the Caledonian Railway was 
concluded at Aberdeen Station at one o'clock, where a large 
concourse of people, including Lord Provost Uenderson and 
the magistrates of Aberdeen, Principal Geddes (Aberdeen 
University), the directors of the Great North of Scotlard 
Railway Company, and others awaited the Royal travellers. 
When the train drew up the civic representative of Aber- 
deen saluted her Majesty, who graciously acknowledged the 
greeting. As the train moved off on the Deeside line, her 
Majesty again acknowledged the cheers of the assemblage. 
Ballater was reached at half-past two, and a guard of honour 
of the Ist Battalion Cameron Highlanders presented arms as 
the train drew up. The Queen immediately drove to Balmoral. 
The weather throughout was brilliant. The Queen, accom- 
panied by Princess Victoria of Prussia and Princess Leiningen, 
is enjoying her customary walks and drives in the neighbour- 
hood of the castle at Balmoral. Her Majesty has visited 
Crathie churchyard, and called upon many of the cottagers. 
Service on Sunday was celebrated in the castle, the Rev. Mr. 
Campbell officiating. On the 11th, the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Victoria of Prussia and Princess Leiningen, made the 
first visit of the season to Braemar, reaching the village about 
half-past six, in an open carriage drawn by four greys. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield (architect), Mr. Joseph Crossland, Mr. 
William Cundall (Mayor of Dover), Mr. Richard Charles 
Oldfield (Indian Civil Service), Mr. Aubrey Walsh, and 
Professor James Robertson, LL.D. 


The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor, 
presided at the annual regimental dinner of the 10th (Princes 
of Wales's Own Royal) Hussars on June 6, at the Hotel 
Métropole ; and in the evening the Prince and 
Princess, accompanied by Prince Albert Victor 
and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, were 
presentat Madame de Falbe’s ball, in Grosvenor- 
syuare. On the 7th the Prince of Wales, Prince 
Albert Victor, and Prince Christian were among 
the visitors to Epsom Downs to witness the 
contest for the Oaks; and his Royal Highness 
was present at the Annual Regimental Dinner 
of the 2nd Life Guards, at the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny’s residence in Dover-street, the Marquis 
of Abergavenny in the chair. The Prince gave 
a dinner party at Marlborough House in the 
evening, at which the following, amongst others, 
were present:—the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Prince Christian, Prince 
Soltykoff, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of Montrose, the 
Duke of Portland, the Marquis of Drogheda, the 
Marquis of Exeter, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
the Marquis of Hartington, the Earl of March, 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, the Earl of 
Coventry, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Hard- 
wicke, Earl Cadogan, the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery, Earl Howe, the Earl of Durham, Earl 
Granville, the Earl of Zetland, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, the Earl of Feversham, Viscount 
Lascelles, Lord Hastings, Lord Colville of 
Culross, Lord Suffield, Lord Dorchester, Lord 
Calthorpe, Lord Rendlesham, and _ Lord 
Penrhyn. The Duke and Duchess of Edin- 





STATUETTE PRESENTED TO THE MARQUIS OF EXETER. 





STATUETTE OF MARQUIS OF EXETER. 
This beautiful work in silver has been presented to the 
Marquis of Exeter on his appointment to the Honorary 
Coloneley of the 3rd and 4th Battalions of the Northampton- 
shire Regiment (late Northamptonshire and Rutland Militia) 
by the past and present officers of the regiment in token of 
their esteem and in recognition of his valuable services during 
an active command of forty-one years past. The statuette was 
modelled from life by Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A. His Lordship 
aided the sculptor by sitting on horseback day after day, 
attired in his full uniform, and afterwards lending his 
accoutrements to the manufacturers so that every detail might 
be copied. The likeness is very good; and the easy and 
natural position of the Marquis on his charger has been happily 
caught by Mr. Birch. The manufacture of this statuette has 
been executed by Messrs. Hancocks and Co., Court jewellers 
and silversmiths, of New Bond-street. It is considered to be 
one of the best works of their art, and has been placed in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition. 


- FOREIGN NEWS. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by Princes 
Albert Victor and George and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and 
Maud of Wales, arrived at Paris on the night of June 8, and 
were met at the station by Mr. Egerton, Chargé d’Affaires. A 
large crowd, principally English, which had assembled at the 
terminus, loudly cheered their Royal Highnesses, who drove 
at once to the Hotel Bristol. On Sunday morning, the 9th, 
they attended Divine service at the Victoria Church, in the 
Rue des Bassins. Afterwards, the Prince, accompanied 
by Princes Albert Victor and George, paid a visit to M. 
Carnot, the interview being of a very cordial character. 
President Carnot returned the visit next day. The Prince and 
Princess and their children went to the Exhibition in the 
evening to see the Eiffel Tower lighted up. MM. Tirard and 
Berger met them and took them toa place where they could 
enjoy the whole panorama without being inconvenienced by 
tke crowd. On the 10th the Royal party again visited 
the Exhibition, taking a look at the British section, and 
ascending to the top of the Eiffel Tower, up which they 
were taken by M. Eiffel. The second platform 
was crowded, and the Royal party were 














heartily cheered. In the afternoon they were 
present at a performance of “The Messiah” 
in the Trocadéro ; and in the evening went to 
the Opéra.—President Carnot, on the 11th, 
delivered the baretta to the three new 
Cardinals—the Archbishops of Paris, Lyons, 
and Bordeaux. 

The Duke of Edinburgh and his son Prince 
Alfred arrived at Berlin on the morning of the 
10th, and were received by Sir Edward Malet 
and the staff of the Embassy. The Duke im- 
mediately proceeded to Potsdam, where he was 
welcomed by the Emperor, who conferred on 
him the Red Eagle of the First Class. The Shah 
had arrived a few minutes before the Duke, and 
was received with military honours. On 
arriving at the castle he was greeted by the 
Emperor and Empress. Their Imperial 
Majesties, accompanied by their Royal guests, 
subsequently attended the religious service 
held in connection with the celebration of the 
formation of the Infantry Lehr Battalion, 
the Empress being conducted by the Shah. At 
one oclock the Shah went to the Friedens- 
Kirche and deposited a laurel wreath with the 
Persian colours upon the coffin of the Emperor 
Frederick II. Afterwards, in the Schloss at 
Potsdam, their Imperial Majesties gave o 
luncheon in honour of their guests, covers 
being laid for about two hundred. After 








burghvisited the Princeand Princessonthe8th, 
and remained to luncheon. A large crowd 
assembled at the Charing-cross Station to 
witness the departure of the Prince and 
Princess, Prince Albert Victor and Prince 
George, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud for Paris. 
Prince George of Wales arrived at Charing-cross Station by 
the Continental mail-train in the morning. 

Notice is given in the Gazette that the Prince of Wales 
will, by command of the Queen, hold a Levée at St. James's 
Palace, on behalf of her Majesty, on the 29th. 

The State concert at Buckingham Palace is fixed for Friday, 
June 28 ; and there will be a State ball in honour of the Shah 
on Wednesday, July 3. 

Late on Saturday night the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh left Charing-cross for the Continent, travelling via 
Dover, Calais, Cologne, and Hanover. At the latter town the 
Duchess alighted, to await the Prince and Princesses of Edin- 
burgh, who are journeying from Coburg. 

The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz left on June 7, on their seturn to Strelitz. Their 
Royal Highnesses have vacated the apartments in St. James's 
Palace, which they occupied for many years, and have taken 
No. 12, James-street, Buckingham-gate, as their future London 
residence. 








THE QUEEN AND THE ETON BOAT 
PROCESSION. 

The Fourth of June, being the anniversary of King George III.’s 
birthday, was honoured as usual by Eton College with a pro- 
cession of boats up the Thames as far as Surly Hall, which 
was witnessed, this year, by her Majesty the Queen, for the 
first time since the death of the lamented Prince Consort. 
There was, on the same day, the regular meeting in the upper 
schoolroom for the delivery of “speeches” or recitations by 
the scholars, passages of Greek, Latin, English, French, and 
German literature, dramatic, poetical, rhetorical, and comic, 
before an audience including many ladies and gentlemen in- 
vited by the Provost and Head-master, with the members of 
the Governing Body. Many of the guests attended the after- 
noon service in the College chapel. The aquatic procession of 
ten boats was beheld by the Queen from a field belonging to 
Clewer Court, which had been placed at her disposal by its 
owner so as to enable her Majesty to enjoy the sight without 
undergoing the crush and fatigue of the carriage enclosure on 
the “ Brocas.” On reaching the water opposite the Queen the 
boats formed a flotilla in three lines. The crews then took off 
their straw hats and gave three hearty cheers for her Majesty. 
The boats returned in the same order down to Windsor Bridge 
at dusk, and the proceedings of the day were brought to a 
close by the display of fireworks from the small eyot or ait 
above the bridge. 

The Company of Saliers have given £21 to the Convalescent 
Home Fund, in connection with the Chelsea Hospital for 
Women, in addition to their annual subscription. 


HUNDRED-GUINEA CHALLENGE-CUP OF THE PLYMOUTH 


CYCLING 


BOW OF H.M.S. SURPRISE IN DOCK AT MALTA, AFTER THE COLLISION. 





CLUB. 


luncheon the Shah and his party, accompanied 
by the Emperor and his English relatives, 
embarked on board the steam-yacht Alex- 
andria and returned by water to Bellevue, 
where dinner was served. The Duke and Prince Alfred left 
Potsdam for Gotha. The Duchess passed through Berlin, for 
St. Petersburg, incognito. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Minister at Washington, 
accompanied by Mr. Blaine, paid a visit to President Harrison 
on June 8, in order to deliver to him a message from 
Queen Victoria expressing sympathy with the sufferers from 
the floods in Pennsylvania. The President, in reply, expressed 
his own thanks and those of the American people. 

On June 6 the South Australian Legislature as opened by 
the Earl of Kintore, who, in his speech, said that the rains 
which had fallen in the colony justified the hope of a par- 
ticularly good season. 


THE COLLISION WITH H.M.S. SURPRISE. 


It may be remembered that on May 25 her Majesty's despatch 
vessel Surprise collided with the steamer Nesta 130 miles east 
of Malta. The latter vessel foundered, but her crew, with one 
exception, was saved. The Surprise reached Syracuse in safety, 
and by order of Admiral Sir A. Hoskins, commanding the Medi- 
terranean Squadron, was sent into dock at Malta. A corre- 
spondent at Malta, Lieutenant W. K. Legge, of the Essex Regi- 
ment, sends us a sketch of the bow of the Surprise as she lay in 
dock with a hole, to stop which sails, canvas, and blankets had 
been stuffed into the forecastle. It was considered lucky for the 
crew and officers that they were able to get safely into port 
with the vessel in such a condition. The Surprise is a twin- 
screw steamer of 1650 tons, with engines of 3050-horsepower, 
commanded by Commander the Hon. Maurice Bourke, and had 
been ordered home to Portsmouth to be paid off after three 
years’ service in the Mediterranean. 














THE PLYMOUTH CYCLING CLUB. 

This club, founded in 1877, has spared no effort in making its 
annual race-meeting attractive. Last year, a silver cup, of 
the value of fifty guineas, was finally won and became the 
property of Mr. E. M. Mayes (Surrey Bicycle Club), who, pro- 
bably, is the holder of the largest number of these and similar 
trophies. Encouraged by past success the club has offered this 
year a grand challenge-cup, exceeding in actual cost the sum 
of a hundred guineaz, for the race on Whit Monday. Out of 
some thirty designs submitted to the committee, that of Mr. 
Asher Levy, silversmith, of Plymouth, was selected, and the 
club has gcé a beautiful specimen of the silversmith’s art. 
The cup, which stands just three feet in height, is of sterling 
silver and weighs 203 0z. Itisa gobles of the Italian style 
the body being richly chased with acanthus leaves and 
blossoms, in the centre of which is a shield containing the 
club badge (the borough arms) and space for the winner's 
names, with massive fluted and ornamented handles, the whole 
surmounted by the symbolical figure of Victory extending the 
laurel wreath. Messrs. Marshall and Fred Blanchard are the 
energetic captain and honorary secretary of the club, 








Sal 
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THE WINNER OF THE DERBY. 
The Duke of Portland is to be doubly or trebly congratulated 
on winning the * Blue Ribbon of the Turf” (as Lord George 
Bentinck called it), for the second times a few days before his 


marriage. His Grace had “declared to win” on Donovan, 
the favourite of the betting-ring, and the victory was 
triumphant; this horse coming in a length and a half before 
Miguel, and wiping out the memory of his unlucky failure 


five weeks ago, when he was beaten by Enthusiast in the race 
for the Two Thousand Guineas. Donovan, whose sire was 
Galopin and his dam Mowerina, bas been a wonderfully good 
servant to his master, for as a two-year-old he won eleven 


WELBECK ABBEY: VIEW FROM THE LAKE. 


races out of thirteen, worth over £16,000, while this season 
his victory in the Prince of Wales's Stakes at Leicester 
brought £6000. To this must be added the £4000 won at 
Epsom, and his future engagements comprise many valuable 
races. One peculiar fact in connection with the race was that, 
as in the French Derby, there were thirteen runners. Of the 
race itself no more need be said here than that the Turcophone, 
Donovan's stable companion, made the running for him a 
greater part of the way, Donovan himself never very far 
behind. As they turned into the straight below Tattenham 
Corner. Donovan went to the front, and from that point it 
simply became a question as to what would be second or 
third, for Donovan had, accidents excepted, already won his 





race. But Donovan passed the post the easiest of winners, 
with Miguel a long way in front of El Dorado, who only just 
beat Pioneer, heavily backed for a place. 


The London County Council allow rowing-boats and canoes 
to be used on the lake in Finsbury Park. 

The presence of the Lord Mayors and Lady Mayoresses of 
London and York at the annual speech-day at the Leys 
School, Cambridge, gave exceptional interest to that event. 
The proceedings commenced with a sermon from the Rev. 
Hughes Price Hughes, after which a luncheon was provided, 
at which between 500 and 60U persons vere present. 
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DONOVAN, THE DERBY WINNER, OWNED BY THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
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THE QUEEN PRESENTING COLOURS TO THE ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS AT WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Her Majesty, at Windsor Castle, on June 3, performed the 
ceremony of presenting new colours to the 2nd Battalion 
Princess Victoria's Royal Irish Fusiliers. The Queen wis 
accompanied by Princess Victoria of Prussia, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, the Princess of Leiningen, Princesses Victoria and 
Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, and the Countess of Erbach- 
Schénberg. The battalion, under command of Colonel G. Cox, 
was drawn up in line in the Quadrangle, and received her 
Majesty with a Royal salute, the band playing. ; 

The old colours of the battalion, carried by Lieutenants 
H. A. Coddington and W. E. Cairnes, were trooped and carried 


down the line, with the escort under the command of Captain 
W. H. P. Plomer, the band playing “ Auld Lang Syne,” and 
were left in rear of the line. The battalion forming three 
sides of an oblong, the drums being piled in front of the centre, 
the new colours were then carried to the front of the battalion 
and uncased by Major C. A. Barker and Major J. Reeves, and 
placed upon the drums in front of the Queen. The 
Rev. Dr. Edghill, Chaplain-General to the Forces, then 
offered up a_ prayer, and consecrated the new colonrs, 
after which her Majesty delivered the colours to Lieu- 
tenants Coddington and Cairnes. The Queen addressed 


some words to the officers and men of the battalion; snd 
Colonel Cox made a proper reply. The line was then 
reformed, and the new colours were received with a general 
salute, the band playing “ God save the Queen.” The battalion 
marched past and reformed, and, after presenting arms, gave 
three cheers for her Majesty. They again marched pa 
Queen, in fours, to the regimental march (“St. Patrick's 
Day”), and proceeded to the Royal Mews, where dinner was 
provided for the non-commissioned officers and men in the 
Riding School. Luncheon was served for the officers of the 
regiment in the dining-room of the Castle. 
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MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Since the performances last noticed by us, “ La Sonnambula” 
has been given, with Mdlle. Van Zandt as Amina. The re- 
appearance of: this excellent artist gives additional strength to 
the very powerful company engaged by Mr. Harris. In her 
performance in Bellini’s melodious opera, Mdlle. Van Zandt 
displayed, in even a higher degree, those vocal and histrionic 
1 \erits which have been recognised, here and abroad, for several 
svasons. On the recent occasion now referred to, she sang 
with exquisite grace and charm in the lighter portions of the 
music, and with genuine sentiment and feeling in the more im- 
passioned situations ; no trace of affectation or self-conscious- 
ness having been apparent in the former, or of exaggeration in 
the latter instances. It was altogether an admirable perform- 
ance. An important feature was the very fine singing of M. E. 
De Reszké as Count Rodolfo. M. Montariol, as Elvino, sang 
smoothly ; and subordinate characters were fairly well filled. 
Mr. Randegger conducted. Verdi's * Aida” has been repeated, 
with some changes from the previous cast. On the recent 
occasion now referred to, Madame Nordica sustained the 
title-character with admirable effect ; special dramatic and 
musical importance having been imparted to the character of 
Radames by the fine performance of M. Jean De Reszké. 
Signor Cotogni, as Amonasro, repeated a well-known perform- 
ance; Madame Scalchi, who was to have been again the 
Amneris, was indisposed, and was efficiently replaced by 
Mdlle. J. De Vigne. Other characters were as recently. A 
performance of Mozart's “Le Nozze di Figaro” included a 
remarkably strong cast. Madame Albani as the Countess, 
Miss Ella Russell as Susanna, and Mdlle. Van Zandt as the 
Page, Cherubino, would have alone been especially attractive ; 
but in addition there was the fine performance of Signor F. 
D'Andrade as the Count, besides the familiar features of 
Signor Cotogni’s Figaro, and Signor Ciampi’s Bartolo, not to 
mention subordinate characters. Signor Arditi conducted. 
Although not a subscription night, the house was crowded. 

In “ Rigoletto,” Madame Melba appeared as Gilda, and 
sang with alternate charm and power, and rather enhanced 
the good effect produced by her in her performances of last 
year. The first appearance this season of M. Lassalle was a 
feature of the occasion. This excellent artist gave its full 
dramatic and vocal importance to the character of Rigoletto, 
which he sang chiefly in French. M. Montariol looked the 
character of the Duke well; and Madame Scalchi gave full 


effect to the little (but important) music of Maddalena. Mr. 
Randegger conducted. “ Iaust” has been repeated, with (as 
heretofore) Madame Nordica’s artistic performance as Mar- 
guerite, and the powerful rendering of the characters of 
Mephistopheles and Valentine, respectively, by Mr. Ei. De 
Reszké and M. Lassalle. As Faust, M. Talazac improved on 
the impression previously made by him. Other characters 
were as before. “Lohengrin” has also been given again ; with 
the well-known and incomparable performance of Madame 
Albani as Elsa; M. Jean De Reszké. in the title-character, 
Madame Fiirsch-Madi as Ortruda, and M. E. De Reszké as 
Henry the Fowler, having, as in past instances, given full 
vocal and dramatic significance to their respective parts. As 
Telramondo, M. Sequin made a very successful first appearance 
here. Signor Mancinelli again conducted. Of the promised 
production of Rossini's “Guglielmo Tell,” and of other features, 
we must speak hereafter. 


NER MAJESTY'’S THEATRE. 
Two weeks of Mr. Mapleson’s new season at this establishment 
have now elapsed. The opening performance, with the success- 
ful débait of Madame Gargano as Rosina in “Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia,” was duly noticed by us. Since then, another 
débutante has appeared, also for the first time in England. 
This was Mdlle. Regina Pacini, who made her début as 
Amina in “ La Sonnambuila,” and achieved considerable success 
by the display of an agreeable voice and good style, with much 
dramatic intelligence. She was very favourably received. Of 
her merits we shall doubtless have further and better oppor- 
tunity for judgment. Signor Vicini was earnest as Elvino, 
and the other principal character, Count Rodolfo, was filled by 
Signor Darvall. Signor Bimboni conducted. 

Madame Gargano’s second appearance took place as the 
heroine in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” and quite maintained 
the favourable impression previously made by her bright 
and pure vocalisation and florid execution. As Edgardo, 
M. Warmuth made his first appearance in England. He 
possesses a tenor voice somewhat of the robust order, 
and was generally more successful in the declamatory 
passages than in those of tender sentiment. As Enrico, Signor 
Galassi repeated a well-known and estimable performance of 
previous seasons. 


The Richter Concerts, at St. James's Hall, are approaching 
the close of the series. The programme of the fi.th concert 
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(to which we have already slightly referred) included the first 


_ appearance in England of Fraulein Spies, who sang the recit- 


ative and air, “Che faré,” from Gluck’s “ Orfeo,” and lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms—in which latter pieces she 
was most successful. She has a powerful mezzo-soprano voice, 
and declaims well; her best powers apparently being as an 
interpreter of German lieder. The orchestral selection on the 
occasion referred to presented no novelty calling for comment. 

The Philharmonic Concerts are also near the end of their 
present (the seventy-seventh) season. The programme of the 
sixth performance, on June 6, included the symphony by Mr. F. 
Cliffe which achieved such distinguished success on its first per- 
formance, at Mr. Manns’s benefit concert at the Crystal Palace, 
on April 20. Again, at the Philharmonic Concert, it was 
cordially received, although, like other portions of the pro- 
programme, heard under the disadvantage of the storm which 
was raging at the time. Another specialty in the instru- 
mental selection was the very fine performance by Madame 
Backer-Gréndahl of Beethoven's pianoforte concerto in E flat. 
The vocalist at this concert was Fraulein Fillunger, who sang 
with great effect the soprano scena from “ Oberon,” besides 
having been set down for two of Brahms’s lieder. Mr. Cowen 
conducted as usual, with the exception of the symphony, 
which was directed by the composer. 

Mr. Mapleson’s benefit concert, at the Royal Albert Hall, 
puts forth some remarkably strong attractions for June 15. 

At the Guildhall School of Music’s recent students’ concert, 
at the City of London School, clever instrumental per- 
formances by Miss J. Levine (violin), Misses E. Thulstrop, 
E. Swepston, and L. Gould (pianists), and Misses E. R. Atkins 
and M. Ballard, and Mr. H. Mason (vocalists), besides the good 
singing of the choir, testified to the efficiency of the course 
of instruction pursued. 

The London Academy of Music, so ably directed by Dr. 
Wylde, gave its annual concert at St. James’s Hall, when the 
performances of the students gave fresh proof of the skill and 
care with which they are directed. ‘Ihere was some good 
choral singing in Lassen's cantata for female voices, “ The 
Holy Night” ; and more or less efficient solo vocal displays by 
Misses I’. Blamy and L. Dufour—not to mention others. Among 
the instrumentalists who contributed, to the credit of their 
respective conductors, were Miss J. Hudson (violinist) and the 
ladies who were associated in the rendering of a movement of 
Mendelssohn's octet for stringed instruments. There were 
also orchestral performances, conducted by Dr. Wylde. 











THE NEW QUEEN'S BATHS. 


THE NEW BATHS AT BATH. 

The beautiful city of Bath, with its health-restoring, medicinal 
springs of water, renowned from the times of Roman Britain, 
and with its stately, commodious modern houses of the last 
and present century, rising from the Avon valley up the sides 
of a noble amphitheatre of verdant hills, is known to many of 
our readers. It was generally described, and its pleasant asso- 
ciations with English social history were noticed, in our 
Journal of Sept. 1, last year, upon the occasion of the Con- 
gress of the British Association of Science. We then gave 
some Views of Bath and its neighbourhood ; the Grand Pump- 
Room, erected in 1796, and the old King’s Baths, adjacent to 
the Grand Pamp-Room, were particularly described, as well as 
those magnificent remains of antiquity the Roman baths of 
“ Aquz Solis,” which have of late years been opened to view 
by the enterprising works of the Bath Municipal Corpora- 
tion. Our knowledge of the details was mainly derived from 
an interesting volume, then just published, “The Thermal 
Baths of Bath,” written by Mr. H. W. Freeman, Surgeon 
to the Royal United Hospital, Bath, containing accounts of 
the historical, literary, and biographical traditions of the fair 
city, along with plenty of correct information about the 
waters, their chemical qualities, their medical and surgical 
uses, and the recent application of the Aix massage and 
natural vapour treatment. This book, of which the London 
publishers are Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co., merits a 
second recommendation ; and we congratulate its learned 
author on his being now Mayor of Bath, elected by his fellows 
citizens, probably, in anticipation of the opening, on June 13, 
of the new “Massage Baths.” This was to have been per- 
formed by Princess Louise, but her place was supplied by the 
Duchess of Albany. 

The new Queen’s Baths, which will prove a valuable 
addition to the extensive system of healing appliances pro- 
vided at Bath, are so large and complex an establishment 
that our space does not admit of fully describing them ; but a 
sixpenny pamphlet, reprinted from the Bath ITerald of 
Aug. 18 (to be had of Messrs. W. Lewis and Sons), contains a 
minute account. The Corporation has expended £25,000 on 
these Baths ; and the City Architect, Major Charles E. Davis, 
with the contractors, Messrs. Long and Son, deserves much 
credit for the design and construction of the building. We 
may possibly be able to refer again to the subject on a future 
occasion. 


The list of Wranglers in the Mathematical Tripos at 
Cambridge has been issued as follows :—Ds. G. T. Walker, 
Trinity ; Dyson, Trinity; Gaul, Trinity ; Macdonald, Clare; 
Lay, Catherine ; Cooke, John’s ; Ramsey, Magdalen ; Geake, 
Clare; Jackson, Trinity ; Todhunter, Clare; Ashford, 
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Trinity ; Emery, Trinity ; Monro, John’s; Hoare, Trinity ; 
Murray, Christ's; Burstall, John’s; Lawrenson, John’s ; 
Oldland, Emmanuel; Hartley, Queen’s; Bayliss, Peter; W. 
Brown, John’s ; Crook, Emmanuel ; Hall, King’s; Harper, 
Sidney ; Kitchen, H. Selwyn ; Liebert, Pembroke ; Duthie, 
Queen's ; Heywood, Trinity ; and F. H. Jackson, Peter. Miss 
M. F. Evans, of Girton College, finds a place in the list. Mr. 
G. 'T. Walker, Senior Wrangler, is son of the Borough 
Engineer of Croydon; while the two bracketed second are 
Mr. T. W. Dyson, son of a Baptist minister, and Mr. P. C. 
Gaul, son of a Professor of Music at Birmingham. 

Lady Goring and Mrs. Molesworth gave a drawing-room on 
June 6 at 89, Onslow-gardens, when the Duke of Norfolk took 
the chair. and made a strong appeal on behalf of the Hospital 
for Sick Children, in Great Ormond-street. £10,000 is required 
to finish the building begun in 1872, and £1000 for mainte- 
nance. This is the third of a series of meetings held in 
drawing-rooms to take the place of the usual dinner. Already 
£4000 has been collected. 

The wedding presents given by friends at the marriage of 
the Duke of Portland to Miss Winifred Dallas-Yorke are men- 
tioned in our account of the ceremony. The magnificent 
dressing-case and “ Patent Burlington travelling-bag,” pre- 
sented to the Duchess, was made by Mr. Albert Barker, of 
5, New Bond-street. The bracelet-watches, for the brides- 
maids, with dials of turquoise blue enamel, surrounded with 
diamonds, were manufactured by Le Roy et Fils, 57, New 
Bond-street. 

On Jane 10 the twenty-first annual Co-operative Congress was 
opened in the Public Hall, Ipswich, there being present about 
five hundred delegates from co-operative societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The President, Professor Alfred Marshall, 
Cambridge University, gave the opening address, and Mr. 
A. H. D. Ackland, M.P., thanked Professor Marshall for con- 
tinuing the close link between University men and co-operators. 
Several deputations were received, and a paper by Mr. W. 
Swallow, of Leeds, on “Credit Trading,” formed the subject 
of discussion. 

A meeting in connection with Dr. Barnardo’s Homes took 
lace on June 10 in the fine hall of the Edinburgh Castle, 
simehouse, which forms one of the many institutions con- 
nected with Dr. Rarnardo’s work. About 3300 persons were 
present, including 700 choristers picked from among the 3100 
children in the Homes. The chief object of the gathering was 
to bid farewell to 121 boys about to depart for Canada, making 
4120 children who have emigrated from the Homes since their 
foundation, twenty-two years ago. Addresses were given by 
Dr. Barnardo, who presided, the Rev. Dr. Davidson, the Rev. 
W. H. Langhorne, the Rev. Dr. Dixon, and Mr. Howland, of 
Toronto. 





THE KING’S BATH: FULL. 


NEW JUBILEE TOWNHALL, TROWDRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Louise (Marchioncss of Lorne) 
was expected to visit Mr. Walter Long, M.P., and Lady 
Dorothy Long, at their residence in Wiltshire, Rood Ashton, 
near Trowbridge ; and on Friday, June 14, to open the new 
Jubilee Townhall, presented to that town by the munificence 
of Mr. Roger Brown, of Highfield Hilperton, Trowbridge. We 
had, therefore, prepared Illustrations of the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and of the handsome public building which her 
Royal Highness was to have opened ; while a brief account of 
the intended ceremonial, derived from the official programme, 
had been printed in some copies of our impression ; but on 
Thursday morning, the day before this event should have taken 
place, we received information that the Princess would not be 
able to travel, on account of her health; and it was then 
understood that the Duchess of Albany had consented to 
perform the ceremony in her stead. 








FASHIONABLE WEDDINGS. 

The Hon. Armine Wodehouse, second son of the Earl of Kim- 
berley, and Miss Eleanor Arnold, younger daughter of the late 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, were married in St. Peter's Church, Eaton- 
square, on June6. Mr. Arthur Williams Wynn was the best man, 
and the only bridesmaid was Miss C. Benson. ‘The Rev. Canon 
Holland officiated, assisted by the Rev. J. Bartlett, Rector of 
Barnham Broom. Mr. Richard Arnold, the bride's brother, gave 
her away. 

On the same day, Mr. George Blezard, only son of Mr. 
Blezard, of Pool Park, Ruthin, North Wales, was married to 
the Ilon. Katharine Chetwynd, daughter of Viscount and 
Viscountess Chetwynd, in St. Peter’s Church, Cranley-gardens. 
The five bridesmaids were Lady Eva Cholmondeley, Lady Mary 
Pepys, Hon. Eleanora Chetwynd, Hon. Violet-Lane Fox, and 
Lady Antonia Mande. Mr. Edwards was the bridegroom's best 
man. The service was fully choral. 

The Duke of Portland’s marriage with Miss Dallas-Yorke 
is reported in another column. 


A shooting-match between teams representing the London 
Scottish and the Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle Brigade took place 
on June 8 at the Malleny Ranges, nine miles from Edinburgh. 
‘The Queen’s Edinburgh made a total of 1963, and the London 
Scottish 1887. 

The handsome and commodions baths, built on a portion of 
the Latchmere allotments at Battersea, the site being alto- 
gether nearly three acres, were opened to the public on June 8. 
There are two swimming-baths, one having a water space of 
100 ft. by 35 ft., the other 75 ft. by 25 ft. The cost has been 
about £1500, exclusive of the site, which was parish land. 
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1. General view of the Cape Colony Volunteer Camp at Wynberg, behind Table Mountain. 
2. Trumpet-Major of Capetown Artillery, with big drum, accompanying bagpipes of Capetown Highlanders, 
3. The Major advancing to the attack of Hout’s Bay Neck, 


4. Various Regimentals: A, Sergeant, Capetown Highlanders. B. 15th (East Yorkshire) Regiment. 
c. Capetown Highlanders, full dress, D. Torpedo Company, Capetown Volunteer Engineers, 
E. Undress, Capetown Voluntcer Engineers, 





CAMPING OUT WITH THE CAPE COLONY VOLUNTEERS AT EASTER. 


The Easter camp of the Volunteers in the neighbourhood of 
Capetown was located at Wynberg, eight miles from the town, 
behind Table Mountain. It was joined by the Ist East York- 
shire Regiment, mustering six hundred men and sixteen 
officers, the Ist North Staffordshire Regiment,a Naval Brigade 
of three hundred men, detachments of the Roya! Artillery, Royal 
Engineers, and Medical Staff Corps. The Capetown Artillery 
mustered seventy-six men with six guns, the Capetown Engineers 
ninety-seven, the Duke of Edinburgh’s Own Volunteer Rifles 
one hundred and sixty-one, the Capetown Highlanders ninety- 
five men and thirteen officers, and the Capetown Irish 
Volunteers sixty. men and three officers, making altogether 
nearly 1650. They were divided into two forces on the field- 
day, the defending force, under command of Colonel Knollys, 
R.A., holding a strong position at Constantia Neck or Pass, 


against the hostile attacking force, commanded by Colonel 
Cary, of the East Yorkshire Regiment. who had landed at Hout’s 
Bay, as was supposed, intending to force a passage to the rear 
of Capetown. The action was conducted with skill and spirit, 
resulting apparently in the complete defeat of the enemy. We 
are indebted to Mr. W. Morris, one of the Capetown High- 
landers, for sketches of the camp. A droll incident, but rather 
“unregimental,” is the Trumpet-Major of the Capetown 
Artillery using the big drum for the tattoo, to accompany the 
pibroch march of the Capetown Highlanders. 


On June 8 the Marquis of Lorne presided at the fifty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Princess Louise Home, in connection 
with the National Society for the Protection of Young Girls. 
This home, in which the Princess takes a benevolent interest, 


is situated at Wanstead, Essex, and the object of the society {s 
to save young girls, between the ages of eleven and fifteen, 
whether orphans or otherwise, who are from any circumstance 
in danger of becoming abandoned ; to educate, train, feed, 
clothe, and prepare them for future usefulness as domestic 
servants; and to protect them generally during the most 
critical period of life. 

Advices from Australia, received at Plymouth, state that 
the barque Wandering Minstrel, of Peterhead, had been missing 
for fifteen months. It has been learnt that the ship was lost 
whilst shark-fishing in the South Seas, and the crew were cast 
away on Midway Island. The chief officer and two men 
started in a boat for the Sandwich Islands, and were lost. The 
remainder of the crew were rescued after being on a desert 
island for fourteen months, during which time four died. 
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1. Highfield Hilperton, the residence of Mr. Roger Brown, 
4. The parish church, Trowbridge, from the north. 
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2. The Jubile 


Townhall, Trowbrilge, from the east. 


5. Rood Ashton, the seat of Mr. Walter H. Long, M.P. 
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3. The Jubilee Townhall, from the west. 
6. 


Mr. Roger Brown, donor of the Jubilee Townhall, 




















PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP IN BRITTANY. 

The British Consul at Brest, in his last report, refers to the 
condition of the Breton peasant proprietor, and says that 
although he has a great natural aptitude for tilling the soil 
he labours under considerable disadvantages. As a rule, he 
cannot furnish himself with the proper plant, cattle, and 
implements for agriculture, and, above all, bear the expense 
of draining. Nearly all the land cultivated by the 
peasant proprietor is worked with the spade, and the fear 
of losing, or even risking, the slender profit he is able 
to make by his severe labours effectually prevents any 
enterprise, and engenders a spirit of avarice difficult 
to describe. The peasantry apparently live in a condition 
of squalor, happily unknown to the English agricultural 
labouser. Thanks, however, to their extraordinary parsimony, 

is perhaps doubtful if they are actually as poor as they 
svem; but their pale and troubled faces and bent forms, even 
in early life, show how badly they are fed, whether they 
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* BIANOA.”—BY EUGEN VON BLAAS, 


can afford comfort or not. In Brittany, certainly, under the 
peasant proprietorship system, the land is not properly 
worked, and much goes out of cultivation. It is the custom 
to raise immense banks as hedges between their little 
plots, to grow scrub-oak on. ‘These banks, with their 
huge crest of scrub, shade the land to a great distance on 
each side, and from the resulting damp little will grow 
under them. The object is to obtain the firewood, which 
is of very slow growth, and the peasant, in thus trying to get 
too much out of his plot, is half starved, whilst half killing 
himself with labour. Many other instances could be presented 
of the same shortsightedness in squeezing the land. Men and 
women indiscriminately perform the work of the agricultural 
animals they cannot afford to buy, with the usual consequent 
evils to health. 





Princess Christian presided at a drawing-room meeting on 
June 5, at the residence of Mra, Francis Jeune, in Wimpole- 


street, to consider the question of the State registration of 
trained nurses. Her Royal Highness was influentially sup- 
ported, those present including the Lady Mayoress, Lady 
Knutsford, Dowager Viscountess Galway, Lady Haliburton, 
Lady Hamilton, Lady Lumsden, and Dr. and Mrs. Robson 
Roose. The Princess, in a few well-chosen words, expressed 
her deep interest in the work, and her desire that it should 
be known and developed. Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Miss 
Wood, and Dr. Bedford Fenwick spoke in support of the 
resolution, urging the necessity of a registration of nurses 
similar to that for doctors. At present any woman calling 
herself a nurse can practise as such, and often does so with 
disastrous consequences—hence the appeal to the public to 
employ only nurses having the British Nurses’ Association’s 
diploma. The annual expense of the medical registration 
is nearly £9000; and though for the nurses the cost will 
not be so great, yet the preliminary outlay must be con 
siderable, 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 


Kophetua the Thirteenth. By Julian Corbett. Two vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.).—This clever political satire, in the guise 
of an imaginative romance, with very lifelike movements of 
human feeling, and with shrewd hits at the fashionable follies 
of not very distant social history, belongs-to the “ Utopia ” 
class of fictions. “Oneiria,” which means Dreamland, is 
nevertheless described as a peculiar State, of legendary exist- 
ence, that came to an end towards the close of the last 
century, and that was located in a region of North-west Africa 
very recently explored by Mr. Joseph Thomson and by several 
French and German travellers. To the south of the semi- 
barbarous Empire of Morocco, beyond the mountain range of 
the Great Atlas, is the valley or plain of the Dra and its 
tributary streams, bounded by the Anti-Atlas, which shuts it 
in from the Sahara. Its native people are different from the 
Berbers, as well as from the Moors ; but there is some reason 
to believe that, long subsequent to the fall of the Roman 
Empire, parts of this country were still inhabited by a com- 
paratively civilised nation, professing a form of Christianity. 
Mr. Julian Corbett has apparently studied, in the description 
given by Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs, the natural features of the Anti- 
Atlas region, with the remains of ancient buildings, and the sup- 
posed cave-hermitages or rock-cut monastic dwellings, of which 
we have heard. But his ingenious structure of fiction is based on 
the pseudo-historical statement that an adventurous English 
Knight, of the Elizabethan period, with a band of valiant 
“ Bohemians ” or “ Alsatians,” representing influences current 
in the European Renaissance, conquered that country and 
founded the Oneirian kingdom. This foundation, however, was 
nominally at least a revival ; for the quaint old ballad-story 
of Kophetua, which is quoted by Shakspeare, speaks of that 
“ princely wight ” as having once reigned in Africa ; and the 
restorer of the fabled monarchy, therefore, styled himself 
Kophetua II. Eleven direct successors bore the same name, 
and Kophetua XIII., with whom we are now concerned, is the 
legitimate King of Oneiria a few years after the French 
Revolution of 1789. Hitherto, it must be observed, that 
peaceful sequestered community has scarcely had any direct 
intercourse with Europe; but its Royal Court has often ex- 
changed civilities with the Spanish Governor of the Canary 
Isles. The Queen-Mother, widow of the late King, is herself a 
foreigner, being the daughter of a German officer in the service 
of Spain; while the High Chancellor, Turbo, is a Spaniard 
who came to Oneiria in her train. 

These personages are of great importance in the story, 
which turns on personal and party intrigues of very amusing 
character. The constitution of Oneiria, which has a Parlia- 
mentary government, requires every King to marry before 
he attains the age of thirty, in default of which he must 
abdicate the throne. Now, Kophetua XIII, in his thirtieth 
year, a Prince of noble disposition, pure in heart and life, 
chivalrous, humane, and courteous, is still averse to taking a 
wife. This is a severe affliction to his mother, as he is her 
only son; and it is mainly the baneful effect of tuition 
received in his youth from the wicked Turbo, who not only is 
ambitious to grasp supreme power during an expected inter- 
regnum, but is the Queen-Dowager’s bitter enemy, and a pro- 
found hater and despiser of all ladies. Turbo, the villain of 
the story, was an accepted suitor of this lady in Spain, before 
her elevation in rank ; he fought a terrible duel for her sake, 
receiving wounds that crippled him for life and disfigured his 
face with hideous gashes ; then she jilted him to become a 
Queen, and now he has his revenge. The Court and Par- 
liament are divided into factions ; the Kallists, who hold that 
a Queen-Consort ought to be chosen for her matchless beauty ; 
the Agathists, who contend that saintly virtue should be the 
qualification ; and the Kallikagathists, who want to find a 
candidate with a tolerable degree both of virtue and beauty. 
This last faction is headed by General Dolabella, who com- 
bines in his own person the headship of the Army and that of 
the Established Church, as Minister of War and Minister of 
Public Worship, being an old beau, ridiculous for his affected 
gallantry, with a rigorously prudish wife. The elderly 
Queen-Mother, to whom we cannot refuse our esteem and 
sympathy, is patroness of the Agathist view, while Turbo, 
though he privately intends that the King shall marry 
nobody, ostensibly sides with the Kallists. There is no other 
question in Oneirian politics but that of the King’s marriage 
within the year ; the State has an overflowing revenue with 
hardly any taxes, and its citizens are the most loyal, docile, 
and contented people in the world. 

One gross and ugly blot on its refined civilisation has been 
left for ages unnoticed ; there is a quarter of the capital city,a 
sort of Ghetto, abandoned to a vile race of vicious beggars, 
lawless savages addicted to the foulest crimes. It is never 
entered by the police; it is a squalid den of cruelty and 
misery, ruled by a horrible monster called the Emperor of the 
Seggars, whose face was never seen by honest folk. King 
Kophetua, weary of ease and idleness, wishing to do some 
heroic deed of philanthropy, ventures alone, in disguise, to 
explore this horrible quarter of his metropolis. There, to his 
huge astonishment, he surprises Turbo, his former tutor, the 
High Chancellor of his realm, pursuing an unhappy beggar- 
girl with brutal force. Kophetua protects her like a man ; 
‘Turbo runs away; the disguised King and the poor ragged 
maid, caught together by the horde of beggars, are about to 
be put to death, by the custom of that criminal community, 
but they contrive to escape. 

Here begins, in the life of Kophetua XIII, an interesting 
but inconclusive love-story, which ends otherwise than one 
would expect. It promises awhile to repeat, with much differ- 
ence, the ancient example of his mythical predecessor, “and 
how Kophetua wooed a beggar- maid.” Yet he does not 
woo her, or in any way desire her, for some months after 
he has rescued her, and has provided her with honourable 
shelter in domestic service near his Court. In the long run, 
after all, they cease to be lovers, and each weds somebody else. 
Penelophon, her name as well as that of the maiden in the 
old ballad, is from the dispersed Christian race beyond the 
mountains; she has been virtuously brought up, and has 
retained her sweet innocence among the infamous gang of 
profane outcasts. She worships the King as an angel, with 
never a presumptuous thought; while Kophetua reveres her 
simple purity, comparing it with the mercenary coquetry and 
immodesty of the Court ladies. He has, indeed, been fascinated 
somewhat by the rare natural and artificial charms of one of 
these, Mdlle. De Tricotrin, daughter of an emigré French 
Marquis, brought to Oneiria with the express purpose of 
marrying his Majesty. Though Mdlle. De Tricotrin, with the 
approval of the Queen-Mother, is a lady highly eligible for 
Qneen-Consort, her chances are imperilled, for a time, by the 
detection of her treachery to Penelophon. King Kophetua is 
actually on the point of privately marrying his humble 
protégée, at a monastery in the mountains, when he is called 
back to the city by an attempted revolution. Finally, being 
a King, he is fain to save his crown by espousing the accom- 
plished French lady, to the satisfaction of his subjects. 
Penelophon obtains, for her part, a good husband in brave 
Captain Pertinax, and will never regret not being a Queen. 


The story is high comedy, rather than a serious representation 
of life in any age or nation, It is of good literary quality, 
and is one of the most entertaining books of this kind. 





Ardath; The Stery of a Dead Self. By’ Marie Corelli. 
Three vols. (R. Bentley and Son).—The Apocryphal . Book- of 
Esdras, which ordinary English Bible-readers do not read, 
mystically makes mention of the flowery field of “ Ardath,” 
where a desponding seeker of truth is bidden to sit and wait 
for wisdom. As the book was probably written by a Jewish 
exile in Babylon, it is likely enough that there was really a 
field called “ Ardath” near that city. It is not unlikely that 
some ancient sect of the Oriental Christian Church, represented 
by a small monastic community in the Caucasus, might have 
cherished a religious tradition in some way referring to 
Ardath. In these days, when many persons of “culture” 
permit their minds to become the seatof a bewildering conflict 
between cynical agnosticism and fantastic sentimentalism, an 
English literary gentleman named Alwyn, having money and 
leisure, may easily be supposed to go to the romantic abode of 
Brother Heliobas, in the Pass of Dariel, to inquire for a 
spiritual revelation. We have known one or two very clever 
men, great favourites in London society, travel quite as far to 
consult the wise men of the East, and come back with a fresh 
religion, which they had gathered from obscure antiquity. 

Mr. Alwyn’s case is peculiar; he is the son of a Greek 
mother, and was christened—impossibly for a Christian or any 
other mortal—with the Greek name of “Theos”; he is proud, 
passionate, ambitious and amorous of the ideal ; worst of all, 
he is a poet. Yet Brother Heliobas, who knows Parisian life 
as well as he knows the mystic lore of the Chaldees and 
Zoroaster, calmly undertakes his spiritual cure. This is 
effected by the application of no orthodox creed, but in a 
vision, when the spirit for some hours quits the hypnotised 
body, followed by a journey to the ruins of Babylon, a visit to 
the hermit Elzear, and the discovery of a superhuman city, 
Al-Kyris—which things are a dream. As for the phantom 
figures of Zephoranim the King, of Sahluma the bard (who is 
Mr. Alwyn’s other self), Lysia and Niphrata, beautiful ideal 
forms of female loveliness, Khosrul, Zuriel, and Zabastes, with 
their sublime allegorical strife, they vanish on his awakening 
in the Field of Ardath. But he has renounced selfishness for 
evermore, which, in our opinion, he could have done just as 
well in London. The substantial reality that is preserved to 
him from these romantic Eastern wanderings, besides the 
friendship of the enlightened Heliobas, is the love of a charm- 
ing maiden named Edris, whom he meets again in a cathedral 
on the Rhine, and who has latterly become his wife. We would 
humbly suggest that the essential lesson of the Christian faith 
and life can be learnt by a simpler mental process. 





Passe Rose. By Arthur Shelburne Hardy (Sampson Low 
and Co.).—A genuine romance, harmonious in tone and unique 
in imaginative conception, rivalling the best works of Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson in the rapid succession of striking incidents, 
and excelling them, we must feel, in the power of exciting per- 
sonal sympathy for its characters, is presented by Mr. A. S. 
Hardy in this volume. Its style has a grace and a force 
seldom equalled, with an entire absence of trick and affecta- 
tion. Its subject isa series of adventures consistently devised, 
in which the chief actor and sufferer is a brave, pure-hearted, 
charming girl, of humble birth. irregularly educated, and 
somewhat of a “ Bohemian” in the freedom of her manners 
and behaviour ; yet clear of serious reproach, loving ardently. 
daring and doing boldly in her loyal self-devotion to a knightly 
lover whose heart is trueto her. The historical surroundings 
of the story are arranged in perfect keeping, and do not at all 
encumber its dramatic vivacity. In the time of Charlemagne, 
here called “ Karle ”"—we would have the final “e” lopped off 
his German name in future editions—anything conceivable in 
the life of medieval chivalry. of a Kingly Court, with its 
lords and ladies, of a stately Monastery, with its venerable 
Abbot and intriguing Prior. of castles and cabins in the forest, 
and hunting-parties riding by, and the households of thriving 
tradesmen in the towns, might happen between Maestricht and 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The orphan child of parents who died of the pestilence in 
the South of France, called “Passe Rose” with some poetical 
significance by the neighbours in Provence, this maiden had 
been trained as a dancer with a travelling company of min- 
strels, but had left them, at the approach of her womanhood, 
for the sake of modesty, and had become the adopted daughter 
of honest Werdric, the goldsmith of Maestricht, and of his 
good old wife Jeanne. Going one day into the woods to 
gather herbs for the kitchen, she chances to meet a noble 
gentleman, Gui of Tours, captain of the King’s huntsmen, and 
son of Count Robert, one of the most favoured courtiers of his 
Majesty. She will not listen to his expressions of admiration, 
but he leaves with her a golden circlet, which she puts about 
her neck and goes home. Ata grand ecclesiastical ceremony, 
the exhibition of relics in the Abbey of St. Servais, this girl, 
being in the crowd, is noticed by the porter, a stout Saxon 
bondsman named Friedgris, who recognises the golden collar. 
It is the year after the famous conquest of the heathen Saxons 
by the Frankish army of Charlemagne. Among the fugitives, 
in equal distress and peril, were a high-born Saxon young lady, 
Rothilde, to whom this collar belonged, and Friedgris, 
in whose rugged manly nature, the difference of rank 
being set aside by a common disaster. an inextinguish- 
able passion for Rothilde, rising to adoration, has con- 
soled him, though now a slave, with the hope of find- 
ing her again. By the help of Passe Rose, she is discovered 
now living in ease and pomp among the Court ladies, her 
golden ornament only having been taken from her at the 
division of the spoils of war. 

This Rothilde, despising and hating the memory of her 
humble countryman, is ambitious to marry Count Robert, who 
would gladly have her, but the King refuses his consent. A 
political conspiracy in the Empire has secretly developed a 
plot for the assassination of the King, in which the Prior 
Sergius is deeply implicated ; and Rothilde, being supposed by 
the Prior to cherish a deadly resentment against his Majesty, 
is engaged to conduct the assassin to the King’s chamber. 
Passe Rose, through accidental overhearings and the mis- 
carriage of treasonable papers, obtains knowledge of this plot, 
and seeks to warn the King by the aid of Guiof Tours. Her 
absence from home till a late hour, with her possession of the 
golden collar. and other circumstances, provoke the anger of 
the respectable Werdric, whose severity drives her from his 
house. The tale of her wanderings, her arrival at the Royal 
Castle of Immaburg, where she again meets Gui, and her 
encounter with Rothilde in the ruins of an ancient Roman 
tower on the banks of the Wurm, is sufficiently adventurous. 
Rothilde, finding Passe Rose aware of the conspiracy, attempts 
to stab her, but is foiled and thrown into the river; and, 
though not drowned, has been accidentally wounded by her 
own poisoned dagger, which soon causes her death. She had 
not intended really to aid in the murder of the King, but 
to betray her accomplices and to ask him for the hand of the 
Count Robert as her reward. 


The concluding act of the story of Passe Rose is truly 
noble. The great King and Emperor, whose magnanimity 
is rather idealised, has come to his Palace at Aix, which 
in his time was called “Aachen.” Passe Rose, in the 
fearlessness of innocence, makes her way to his presence, 
and finds him with-his natural daughter, Agnes of Solier, 
the intended bride of her own lover Gui. Boldly, yet 
modestly, she tells the whole truth; the wise monarch. 
when the conspiracy is baffled, offers her any recom- 
pense she may ask, while Agnes of Solier, overcome by 
generous emotion, renounces her claim on the lover of this 
faithful maiden. Passe Rose, entrusted with the King’s 
signet for one hour, distributes justice to everybody concerned 
in her fortunes ; and the marriage bells ring joyfully when 
Gui leads her to the altar. We have felt a strong interest in 
the reading of this story, which we heartily recommend to 
popular favour. 


THE RAILWAY UP VESUVIUS. 


The ascent of Mount Vesuvius, 3747ft. high, by the cable- 
railway car which has for some years past been in operation, 
does not seem a very romantic exploit. Ordinary tourists, 
however, sensibly congratulate themselves on being spared 
the toil of eight hours’ walking and scrambling, especially 
up the cone of loose cinders to the summit. From Naples to 
Resina they can go by railway, and then engage guides, or they 
can take the omnibus, and the road is pleasant. The Observ- 
atory, under the direction of Professor Palmieri, should be 
visited and inspected. A tavern called the Hermitage affords 
comfort previously to the ascent. The station for the cable- 
railway is on an elevated site, commanding fine views of the 
bay, the islands, and the city in the distance. Refreshments are 
on sale,and young peasants bring delicious grapes from the vine- 
yards below. The side of the cone looks very steep, but the 
stout steel-rope will not give way, as it draws up the car with 
ten or a dozen passengers; and if it did break, there are 
means of stopping a downward run. Arrived at the summit, 
the ground being very rough to approach the crater, 
ladies may be carried, on a simple kind of litter, 
by two sturdy guides. They can then sit down on blocks of 
lava, and meditate on the nature of volcanic forces, or talk of 
the destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii, eighteen 
hundred and twenty years ago. In going and returning, on 
the road below, they will have an opportunity of earning the 
blessings of some Neapolitan beggars. The singing and 
mandolin-playing, of which we had some experience last year 
in the Italian Exhibition at West Brompton, will not be dis- 
agreeable. After all, perhaps, the best thing about “doing 
Vesuvius” is, to be able to say that you have “done it.” If 
you want to talk of the cable railway in Italian, you must call 
it the “ Ferrovia Funicolare.” 














BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND CATTLE SHOW. 
The show was held this year at Exeter. A gold medal offered 
by the English Jersey Cattle Society for the cow that should 
yield the largest quantity of butter in the milk taken on the 
first day of the exhibition was awarded to Mr. H. J. Cornish, 
for Flora, which had been commended in her class, and pro- 
duced 2 lb. 7 oz. 

The exhibition of the Guernsey breed was not comparable 
in merit to the Jerseys. Norman, belonging to Mr. Morris, 
was the first winner in the old bull class. The class for two- 
year-old bulls had three entries, but the judges considered 
none of them worthy of a prize, and, to their credit, they had 
the courage to act up to their convictions. The bulls calved 
in 1888 were a better lot ; Colonel Mackay’s Ilpin IV. was 
first. Among the Guernsey cows, Mr. Glynde was first with 
Jessie. Lord Londesborough was first in the three-year-old 
class with Lucilla. Colonel Mackay, Mr. Long, Lord Londes- 
borough, and Mr. Morris got honours for young heifers of 
promise, but the youngest class could scarcely be considered up 
to the mark generally. 

The Sussex breeders brought some very good specimens. 
Mr. L. Huth won three first prizes with his bulls. Lord 
Beckley VI. and Fitzgerald V., and his cow Lilly II.; the 
three first prizes for heifers being carried off by Mr. Barclay 
Field with Young Molding II., Primrose, and Berry IX. Mr. 
Waterlow's young bull Kingly Knight won first prize in its 
class. The older bulls which won second prizes were Mr. 
Wood’s Bustard and Mr. Godman’s Oxford Duke. 

Probably there was never a better or more varied sheep 
display in this part of the kingdom. The Devon long wools 
were very fine. In the shearling ram class Sir J. H. Heathcote- 
Amory took first prize,and both prizes for ewes fell to him 
also. Leicesters were of different types. Messrs. J. and D. 
Linton were placed first, but Mrs. Perry Herrick’s second- 
prize pen of ewes displayed well the character of the original 
Bakewell type. 

The Prince of Wales carried off the first prize for ewes in 
the Southdown division. The Prince was also second in the 
shearling ram class with a remarkably fine well - shaped 
animal ; but Mr. Ellis produced a superb specimen, which was 
placed above him for first prize. Mr. Ellis won another first 
for ram lambs. 

Shropshires were numerous, especially in the shearling ram 
class, where Mr. A. E. Mansell was first. None of the sheep 
excited more admiration than the two pens of ewes belonging 
to Mr. Farmer and Mr. Graham, which won the prizes. The 
short entry of the Oxfordshire Downs was fully compensated 
by the superiority of Mr. G. Adams, who took first and second 
prizes in the class for shearling rams and ewes. Lord Polti- 
more and Mr. Stanley were the only exhibitors of Exmoors, 
and the prizes went to the former. 

Chief merit in the porcine department probably lay in the 
small black division, in which the Earl of Portsmouth, Mr. 
W. S. Northey, and Mr. 8S. Pettit had some excellent specimens. 
Berkshires were not so numerous as they sometimes appear ; 
but animals which took honours were above ordinary merit, 
belonging to Mr. W. Bengafield, Mr. E. Burbidge, Mr. C. E. 
Duckering, Mr. Williams, Mr. E. Hayter, and Mr. T. A. 
Fricker. The Holywell Manor white pigs of Mr. Saunders 
Spencer showed off well, and he took four first and two second 
prizes. Mrs. Meynell Ingram won three first prizes for small 
whites, and her boar was a truly grand specimen. 

The society has always brought into display large and 
excellent exhibitions of implements and machinery, and on 
this occasion a considerable proportion of the leading firms of 
agricultural engineers had stands. Mowing-machines are just 
now very much in demand, for in Devon haymaking is in 
active progress even with the meadow grass, and there were 
twenty-six exhibitors of mowers and reapers. 


Cambridge University has conferred the degree of Doctor 
in Letters, honoris causé, upon Mr. Augustus Wollaston Franks, 
M.A., of Trinity College. C.B., F.R.S., Keeper of British and 
Medieval Antiquities. &c.. at the British Museum ; affd the 
degree of Master of Arts, honoris causé, upon Baron Anatole 
von Hugel, Curator of the Museum of losy at 
Cambridge. 
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i 1. Omnibus starting for Vesuvius from Naples, 
2. View of Vesuvius from Naples, 
3. View on the road. 
4, Station, with cable rallway-carriage, for ascending the cone. 
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5. View outside the station, looking towards Naples. 9. Beggar. 
6. Grapes from a vineyard at the base of Vesuvius, 10. Omnibus passengers followed by mandolin-players. 


7. Station and refreshment-room, with cable railway up the cone. 11. The crater of the volcano. 
8, Guides carrying ladies over the rough ground to the crater. 12. Guides at the crater. 


CABLE RAILWAY UP MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
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CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUN] OF THE FALL AND VENGEANCE OF HARMACHIS, THE 
ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

OF THE WORKINGS OF THE LEARNED OLYMPUS AT MEMFI; OF 
THE POISONINGS OF CLEOPATRA; OF THE SPEECH OF ANTONY 
TO HIS CAPTAINS; AND OF THE PASSING OF ISIS FROM THE 
LAND OF KHEM. 

must I, Harmachis, 

make speed with this 

my task, setting down 
that which is permitted 
as shortly as may be, 
and leaving much un- 
told. For of this am 

I warned, that Doom 

draws on and my days 

are wellnigh sped. 

After the drawing 

forth of Antony from 

the Timonium came that heavy 
time of quiet which heralds 
the rising of the desert wind. 

Q Antony and Cleopatra once 

: again gave themselves up to 

luxury, and night by night 

feasted in splendour at the 

' xt palace. They sent ambass- 

iS ~ | adors to Cesar; but Cesar 

“i ! 
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would have none of them; 
and, this hope being gone, 
y they turned their minds to 
the defence of Alexandria. 
Men were gathered, ships 
were built, and a great force 

was made ready against the coming of Cesar. 

And now, aided by Charmion, I began my last work of hate 
and vengeance. Deep I wormed myself into the secrets of the 
palace, counselling all things for evil. I bade Cleopatra keep 
Antony gay, lest he should brood upon his sorrows: and 
thus she sapped his strength and energy with luxury and 
wine. I gave him of my draughts—draughts that sank his 
soul in dreams of happiness and power, leaving him to 
wake to the heavier misery. Soon, without my healing 
medicine he could not sleep, and thus, being ever at his 
side, I bound his weakened will to mine, till at last 
little would he do if I said not ‘It is well.”’ Cleo- 
patra, also grown very superstitious, leaned much upon 
me; for I prophesied falsely to her in secret. Moreover, 
I wove other webs. Great was my fame throughout Egypt, 
for during the long years that I had dwelt in Tapé it had 
spread through all the land. Therefore came many men of 
note to me, both for their health’s sake and because it was 
known that I had the ear of Antony and the Queen; and, in 
these days of doubt and trouble, fain were they to learn the 
truth. All these men I worked upon with doubtful words, 
sapping their loyalty ; and many I caused to fall away, and 
yet none could bear an evil report of what I had said. 
Moreover, Cleopatra sent me to Memfi, there to move the 
Priests and Governors that they should gather men in Upper 
Egypt for the defence of Alexandria. And I went and 
spoke to the Priests with such a double meaning and with 
so much wisdom that they knew me to be one of the initiated 
in the deeper mysteries. But how I, Olympus the pbysician, 
came thus to be initiated none might say. And afterwards 
they sought me secretly, and I gave them the holy sign 
of brotherhood, and thereunder bade them not to ask who I 
might be, but send no aid to Cleopatra. Rather, I said, must 
they make peace with Cesar, for by Cwsar’s grace only could 
the worship of the Gods endure in Khem. So, having taken 
counsel of the holy Apis, they promised in public to give help 
to Cleopatra, but in secret sent an embassy to Cesar. 

Thus then it came to pass that but little aid did Egypt give 
to its hated Macedonian Queen. Thence from Memfi I came 
once more to Alexandria, and having made report, continued 
my secret work. And, indeed, the Alexandrians could not 
easily be stirred, for, as they say in the market-place, ‘‘ The 
ass looks at the burden and is blind to the master.’’ So long 
had Cleopatra oppressed them, that the Roman was like a 
welcome friend. 

Thus the time passed on, and every night found Cleopatra 
with fewer friends than that which had gone before, for in 
evil days friends fly like swallows before the frost. Yet 
she would not give up Antony, whom she loved; though to my 
knowledge did Cesar, by his freedman, Thyreus, make promise 
to her of her dominions for herself and for her children if she 
would but slay Antony, or even betray him bound. But here- 
unto her woman’s heart (for still she had a heart) would not 
consent, and, therefore, of necessity must we hold him to 
her, lest, Antony escaping or being slain, Cleopatra might ride 
out the storm and yet be Queen of Egypt. And this grieved 
me, because Antony, though weak, was still a brave man anda 
great; and, moreover, in my own heart I read the lesson of 
his woes. For were we not akin in wretchedness? Had not 
the same woman robbed us of empire, friends, and honour ? 
But pity has no place in politics, nor could it turn my feet from 
the path of vengeance it was ordained that I should tread. 
Cesar drew nigh; Pelusium fell; the end was at hand. ’Twas 
Charmion who brought the tidings to the Queen and Antony, 
as they slept in the heat of the day, and with herI came. — 

‘*Awake!”’ she cried. ‘‘Awake! This is no time for 
sleep! Seleucus hath surrendered Pelusium unto Cesar, who 
marches straight on Alexandria! ”’ 

With a great oath, Antony sprang up and clutched Cleopatra 
by the arm. 

‘*Thou hast betrayed me—by the Gods i swear it! Now 
thou shalt pay the price!”? And snatching up his sword he 
drew it. 

‘Stay thy hand, Antony!” she cried. “It is false— 
naught know I of this!’’ And she sprang upon him, and 
clung about his neck, weeping. ‘‘ Naught know I. my Lord. 
Take thou the wife of Seleucus and his little children, whom I 
hold in guard, and avenge thyself. O Antony! Antony! why 
dest thou doubt me? *’ ™ 

Then Antony threw down his sword upon the marble, and 
casting himself upon the couch, hid his face, and groaned in 
bitterness of spirit. : 

But Charmion smiled, for she it was who had sent secretly 
to Seleucus, her fiiend, counselling him to surrender forthwith, 
saying that at Alexandria would no fight be made. And that 
very night Cleopatra took all her great store of pearls and 
emeralds—those that remained of the treasure of Menka-ra 
all her wealth of gold, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, treasure 

















without price, and placed it in the mausoleum of granite which, 
after our Egyptian fashion, she had built upon the hill shat is 
by the Temple of the holy Isis. These riches she piled up upon 
a bed of flax, that when she fired it, all might perish in the 
flame ind escape the greed of money-loving Octavianus. And 
in this tomb henceforth she slept, away from Antony ; but in 
the daytime still she saw him at the palace. 

But a little while after, when Cesar with all his great force 
had already crossed the Canopic mouth of the Nile and was 
hard on Alexandria, I came to the palace whither Cleopatra 
had summoned me. There I found her in the Alabaster 
Hall, royally clad, a wild light in her eyes, and, with her, Iras 
and Charmion, and before her guards; and stretched here and 
there upon the marble bodies of dead men, among whom lay 
one yet dying. 

‘* Greeting, thou Olympus!”’ she cried. ‘‘ Here is a sight 
to glad a physician’s heart—men dead and men sick unto 
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death ! 

‘* What doest thou, O Queen ?”’ I said, affrighted. 

‘“What do I? I do justice on these criminals and 
traitors ; and, Olympus, I learn the ways of death. Six dif- 
ferent poisons have [ caused to be given to these slaves, and 
with an attentive eye have watched their working. That 
man,’? and she pointed to a Nubian, ‘* he went mad, and 
raved of his native deserts and his mother. He thought him- 
self a child again, poor fool! and bade her hold him close to 
her breast and save him from the darkness which drew near. 
And that Greek, he shrieked, and, shrieking, died. And this, 
he wept and prayed for pity, and in the end, like a coward, 
breathed his last. Now, note the Egyptian yonder, he who 
still lives and groans; the first he took the draught—the 
deadliest draught of all, they swore—and yet the slave so dearly 
loves his life he will not leave it! See, he yet strives to throw 
the poison from him: twice have I given him the cup and 
yet he is athirst. What a drunkard have we here! Man, 
man, knowest thou not that in death only can peace be 
found? Struggle no more, but enter into rest.’ And even as 
she spoke, the man, with a great cry, gave up the spirit. 

** There !’’ she cried, ‘‘ at length the farce is played—away 
with those slaves whom I have forced through the difficult 
gates of Joy!’’ and she clapped her hands. But when they 
had drawn the bodies thence she drew me to her, and thus she 
spo ce— 

“Olympus, for all thy prophecies, the end is at hand. 
Cesar must conquer, and I and my Lord Antony be lost. 
Now, therefore, the play being wellnigh done, must I make 
ready to leave this stage of earth in such fashion as becomes a 
Queen. For this cause, then, dc I make trial of these poisons, 
seeing that in my person must [ soon endure those agonies of 
death that to-day I give to others. hese drugs please me 
not: some wrench out the soul with cruel pains and some 
too slowly work their end. But thou art skilled in the 
medicines of death. Now, do thou prepare me such a draught 
as shall, pangless, steal my life away.”’ 

And as I listened the sense of triumph filled my bitter 
heart, for I knew now that by my own hand should this ruined 
woman die and the justice of the Gods be done. 

‘* Spoken like a Queen, O Cleopatra!’’ I said. “ Death 
shall cure thy ills, and I will brew such a wine as shall 
draw him down a sudden friend and sink thee in a sea of 
slumber whence, upon this earth, thou shalt never wake again. 
Oh! fear not Death: Death is thy true friend; and, surely, 
sinless and pure of heart shalt thou pass into the dreadful 
presence of the Gods !”’ 

She trembled. ‘‘ And if the heart be not altogether pure, 
tell me—thou dark man—what then? Nay, I fear not the 
Gods! for if the Gods of Hell be men, there shall I queen 
it also. At the least, having once been Royal, Royal shall I 
ever be.”’ 

And as she spoke, suddenly from the palace gates came a 
great clamour, and the noise of joyful shouting. 

‘‘ Why, what is this? ’’ she said, springing from her couch. 

“Antony! Antony!’ rose the cry—‘‘ Antony hath con- 
quered !"’ 

Swiftly she turned and ran, her long hair streaming on the 
wind. I followed her, more slowly, down the great hall, across 
the courtyards, to the palace gates. And here she met Antony, 
riding through them, radiant with smiles and clad in his 
Roman armour. When he saw her he leapt to the ground, 
and, all armed as he was, clasped her to his breast. 

** What is it?’’ she cried; ‘is Cesar fallen’?”’ 

‘* Nay, not altogether fallen, Egypt; but we have beat his 
horsemen back to their trenches, and, like the begiyning, so 
shall be the end, for, as they say here, ‘ Where the head goes 
the tail will follow.’ Moreover, Ca#sar has my challenge, and 
if he will but meet me hand to hand, soon shall the world see 
which is the better man, Antony or Octavian.’’ And even as 
he spoke and the people chee red, there came the cry of ‘A 
messenger from Cesar! ’’ 

The herald entered, and, bowing low, gave a writing to 
Antony, bowed again, and went. Cleopatra snatched it from 
his hand, broke the silk, and read aloud :— 

‘*Cesarto Antony. Greeting. 

‘This answer to thy challenge: Can Antony find no 
better way of death than beneath the sword of Cesar’ Fare- 
well!”’ 

And thereafter they cheered no more. 


The darkness came, and ere it was midnight, having feasted 
with those friends who to-night wept over his woes and to- 
morrow should betray him, Antony went forth to the gathering 
of the captains of the land-forces and of the fleet attended by 
many, among whom was I. 

And when all were come together, L2 spoke to them, 
stending bareheaded in their midst, beneath the radiance of 
the moon. And thus he most nobly spoke :— 

‘*Friends and companions in arms! who yet cling to 
me, and whom many a time I have led to victory, hearken to 
me now who, to-morrow, may lie in the dumb dust, disempired 
and dishonoured. This is our design: no longer will we 
hang on poised wings above the flood of war, but will 
straightway plunge, perchance thence to snatch the victor’s 
diadem, or, failing, there to drown. Be now but true to 
me, and to your honour’s sake, and still may you sit, the 
most proud of men, at my right hand in the Capitol of 
Rome. Fail me now, and lost is the cause of Antony and lost 
are ye. Hazardous indeed must be to-morrow’s battle, but 
many a time have we stood and faced a fiercer peril, and ere 
the sun had sunk once more have driven armies like desert 
sands before our gale of valour and counted the spoil of hostile 
kings. What have we to fear? Though allies be fled, still 
is our array as strong as Cesar’s! And show we but as high a 
heart, why, I swear to you, upon my princely word, to-morrow 
night shall I deck yonder Canopic Gate with the heads of 
Octavian and his captains! Aye, cheer, and cheer again! I 
love that martial music which swells not as from the indifferent 
lips of clarions, now ‘neath the breath of Antony and now of 
Cesar, but rather out the hearts of honest men who love 
me. Yet—and now I will speak low, as we do speak o’er 
the bier of some beloved dead—yet, if Fortune should rise 
against me, and if, borne down by the weight of arms, Antony, 
the soldier, dies a soldier’s death, leaving you to mourn him 
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who ever was your friend, this is my will, that after our rough 
fashion of the camp, I here declare to you. You know where 
all my treasure lies. Take it, most dear friends; and, in the 
memory of Antony, make just division. Then go to Cesar 
and speaks thus: ‘Antony, the dead, to Cesar, the living, 
sends greeting ; and, in the name of ancient fellowship and of 
many a peril dared, craves this boon: the safety of those who 
clung to him and that which he hath given them.’ 

** Nay, let not my tears—for I must weep—overflow your 
eyes! Why, ’tis not manly; ’tis most womanish! All men 
must die, and death were welcome were it not so lone. 
Should I fall, to your tender care I leave my children—if, per- 
chance, it may avail to save them from the fate of helpless- 
ness. Soldiers, enough ! to-morrow at the dawn we spring at 
Cesar’s throat, both by land and sea. Swear that ye will 
cling to me, even to the last issue ! ”’ 

‘** We swear !’’ they cried. ‘‘ Noble Antony, we swear !”’ 

**’T is well! Once more my star glows bright , to-morrow, 
sct in the highest heaven, it yet may shine the lamp of Cesar 
down! ‘Till then, farewell! ”’ 

He turned to go, and as he went they caught his hand and 
kissed it ; and so deeply were they moved that many wept like 
children; nor could Antony master his grief, for, in the 
moonlight, I saw tears roll down his furrowed cheeks and fall 
upon that mighty breast. 

And, seeing all this, I was much troubled. For well I 
knew that if these men held firm to Antony all might yet go 
well for Cleopatra; and though against Antony I bore no ill- 
will, yet must he fall, and in that fall drag down the woman 
who, like some poisonous plant, had twined herself about his 
giant strength till it choked and mouldered in her embrace. 

Therefore, when Antony went I went not, but stood back 
in the shadow watching the faces of the lords and captains 
as they spoke together. 

‘Then it is agreed!’ said he who should lead the fleet. 
‘**And this we swear to, one and all, that we will cling to 
noble Antony to the last extremity of fortune !”’ 

“Ave! aye!” they answered. 

‘Aye! aye!"’ I said, speaking from the shadow; “ cling 
and die !”’ 

Fiercely they turned and seized me. 

** Who is he ?*’ quoth one. 

“°Tis that dark-faced dog, Olympus ! 
** Olympus, the magician !”’ 

‘** Olympus, the traitor!’’ growled another, ‘‘ put an cnd 
to him and his magic !”’ and he drew his sword. 

** Aye! slay him: he would betray the Lord Antony, whom 
he is paid to doctor.”’ 

** Hold a while !’’ I said in a slow and solemn voice, ** and 
beware how ye try to murder the servant of the Gods. I am 
no traitor. For myself, I abide the event here in Alexandria, 
but to you I say—Flee, flee to Caesar! I serve Antony and the 
Queen—I serve them truly; but above all I serve the holy Gods ; 
and what they make known to me, that; Lords, I do know. 
And this I know. that Antony is doomed, and Cleopatra is 
doomed, for Cesar conquers. Therefore, because I do honour 
you, noble Gentlemen, and think with pity on your wives, left 
widowed, and your little fatherless children, that shall, if ye 
hold to Antony, be sold as slaves; therefore I say: Cling to 
Antony if ye will and die , or flee to Ca#sar and be saved! And 
this I say because it is so ordained of the Gods.”’ 

“The Gods!’’ they growled; ‘*‘ what Gods? 
traitor’s throat and stop his ill-omened talk !”’ 

** Let him show us a sign from his Gods or let him die; t 
do mistrust this man,’’ said another. 

**Stand back, ye fools!” I cried. ‘* Stand back—free 
mine arms—and I will show you a sign;’’ and there was 
that in my face which frighted them, for they freed me and 
stood back. Then I lifted up my hands and putting out all 
my strength of soul searched the depths of space till my 
Spirit communed with the Spirit of my Mother Isis. Only the 
Word of Power I uttered not, as I had been bidden. And the 
holy mystery of the Goddess answered to my Spirit's ery, 
falling in awful silence upon the face of earth. Deeper and 
deeper grew the terrible silence ; even the dogs ceased to howl, 
and in the city men stood still afeared. Then, from far away, 
there came the ghostly music of the sistra. Faint it was at 
first, but ever as it came it grew more loud, till the air shivered 
with the unearthly sound of terror. I said naught, but pointed 
with my hand toward the sky. And behold! bosomed upon 
the air, floated a vast veiled shape that, heralded by the sw: ll- 
ing music of the sistra, drew slowly near, till its shadow lay 
upon us. It came, it passed, it went toward the camp of 
Cwsar, till at length the music slowly died away, and the 
awful shape was swallowed in the night. 

**Tis Bacchus!’’ cried one. ** Bacchus, who leaves 
lost Antony !’’ and, as he spoke, from all the camp there rose 
a groan of terror 

jut I knew that it was not Bacchus, the false God, but the 
Divine Isis who deserted Khem, and, passing over the edge of 
the world, sought her home in space, to be no more known of 
men. For though her worship is still upheld, though still she 
is here and in all Earths, no more doth Isis manifest herself in 
Khem. I hid my face and prayed, but when I lifted it from 
my robe, lo! all had fled and I was alone. 


”? cried another, 


Slit the 


CHAPTER XXX. 
OF THE SURRENDER OF THE TROOPS AND FLEET OF ANTONY 
BEFORE THE CANOPIC GATE; OF THE DEATH OF ANTONY, AND 
OF THE BREWING OF THE DRAUGHT OF DEATH. 





the morrow, at dawn, 
Antony came forth 
and gave command 
that his fleet should 
advance against the 
fleet of Cesar, and 
that his cavalry should 
open the land - battle 
with the cavalry of 
Cesar. Accordingly, 
the fleet advanced in 
Aecorccecnnmg a triple line, and the 
iepenin, el , fleet of Cesar came 
Op Gi out to meet it. sut 
hea | r G fs when they met, the 
Dif s Z bij, Ss galleys of Antony lift- 
A §& J : ed their oars in greet- 
\ 









ing, and passed over 
to the galleysof Cesar; 
and together they sailed away. 
And the cavalry of Antony 
rode forth beyond the Hippo- 
drome to charge the cavalry 
of Cesar ; but when they met, 
they lowered their swords and 
: passed over to the camp of 

— —_ Cesar, deserting Antony. 
Then Antony grew mad with rage and terrible to see. He 
shouted to his legions to stand firm and Await attack; and 
for a little while they stood. One man, however—that same 
officer who would have slain me on the yesternight—strove te 
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DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE. 
There I found Antony, laid upon the gotden bed of Cleopatra; and she, her face all stained with tears, knelt at his side.—Cuar. 30. 
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fly; but Antony seized him with his own hand, threw him to 
the earth, and, springing from his horse, drew his sword to 
slay him. On high he held his sword, while the man, cover- 
ing his face, awaited death. But Antony dropped his sword 
and bade him rise. 

**Go!” hesaid. ‘‘Go to Cesar, and prosper! Once I did 
love thee. Why, then, among so many traitors, should I sing] 
thee out for death ?”’ 

The man rose and looked upon him sorrowfully. Then, 
shame overwhelming him, with a great cry he tore open his 
shirt of mail, plunged his sword into his own heart and fell 
down dead. Antony stood and gazed at him, but never a word 
he said. Meanwhile the ranks of Cesar’s legions drew near, 
and so soon as they crossed spears the legions of Antony turned 
and fled. Then the soldiers of Cwsar stood still, mocking 
them: but scarce a man was slain, for they pursued not. 

‘*Fly, Antony! fly!’ cried Eros, his servant, who alone 
with me stayed by him. “ Fly ere thou art dragged a prisoner 
to Ceesar!”’ 

So he turned and fled, groaning heavily. With him I 
went, and as we rode through the Canopic Gate, where many 
folk stood wondering, Antony spoke to me :—- 

**Go thou, Olympus, go to the Queen and say, ‘ Antony 
sends greeting to Cleopatra, who hath betrayed him! To 
Cleopatra he sends greeting and farewell!’ ”’ 

And so I went to the tomb, but Antony fled on to the 
palace. When I came to the tomb I knocked upon the door, 
and Charmion looked forth from the window. 

**Open,’’ I cried, and she opened. 

‘* What news, Harmachis?’’ she whispered. 

‘*Charmion,’’ I said, ‘‘the end is at hand. Antony is 
fled !”’ 

‘*Tt is well.’’ she answered ; ‘‘I am aweary.”’ 

And there on her golden bed sat Cleopatra. 

** Speak, man! ”’ she cried. 

** Antony has fled, his forces are fled, Caesar draws near. 
To Cleopatra the great Antony sends greeting and fare- 
well. Greeting to Cleopatra who hath betrayed him, and 
farewell.”’ 

‘It is a lie!” she screamed; ‘‘ I betrayed him not! Thou, 
Olympus, go swiftly to Antony and answer thus: ‘To Antony, 
Cleopatra, who hath not betrayed him, sends greeting and 
farewell. Cleopatra is no more.’ ”’ 

And so I went, following out my purpose. In the 
Alabaster Hall I found Antony pacing to and fro, tossing 
his hands towards the heaven, and with him Eros, for of all his 
servants Eros alone remained by this fallen man. 

‘**Lord Antony,” I said, ‘‘ Egypt bids thee farewell. Egypt 
is dead by her own hand.’’ 

** Dead! dead!’’ he whispered, ‘‘and is Egypt dead? and 
is that form of glory now food for worms? Oh, what a 
woman was this! E’en now my heart goes out towards her. 
And shall she outdo me at the last, I who have been so great ; 
shall I become so small that a woman can o’ertop my courage 
and pass where I fear to follow? Eros, thou hast loved me 
trom a boy—mindest thou how I found thee starving in the 
desert, and made thee rich, giving thee place and wealth? Come, 
now, pay me back. Draw that sword thou wearest and make 
an end of the woes of Antony.”’ 

**Oh, Sire,”’ cried the Greek, ‘‘ I cannot! How can I take 
away the life of godlike Antony ? ”’ 

‘*Answer me not, Eros; but in the last extreme of fate 
this I charge thee. Do thou my bidding, or begone and leave 
me quite alone! No more will I see thy face, thou unfaithful 
servant !”’ 

Then Eros drew his sword and Antony knelt down before 
him and bared his breast, turning his eyes to heaven. But 
Eros, crying ‘‘I cannot! oh, I cannot!”’’ plunged the sword 
to his own heart, and fell dead. 

Antony rose and gazed upon him. ‘‘ Why, Eros, that was 
nobly done,’ he said. ‘‘Greater art thou than I, yet I have 
learned thy lesson! ’’ and he knelt down and kissed him. 

Then, rising of a sudden, he drew the sword from the heart 
of Eros, plunged it into his bowels, and fell, groaning, on 
the couch. 

‘**O thou, Olympus,”’ he cried, ‘‘this pain is more than I 
can bear! Make an end of me, Olympus! ”’ 

sut pity stirred me, and this thing I could not do. 

Therefore I drew the sword from his vitals, staunched 
the tlow of blood, and calling to those who came crowding 
in to see Antony die I bade them summon Atoua from my 
house at the palace gates. Presently she came, bringing with 
her simples and life-giving draughts. And these I gave to 
Antony, and bade Atoua go with such speed as her old limbs 
might to Cleopatra, in the tomb, and tell her of the state of 
Antony. 

So she went, and after a while returned, saying that 
the Queen yet lived and summoned Antony to die even in her 
arms. And with her came Diomedes. And when Antony 
heard, his ebbing strength came back, for he was fain to look 
upon Cleopatra’s face again. So I called to thé slaves—who 
peeped and peered through curtains and from behind pillars 
to see this great man die—and together, with much toil, we 
bore him thence till we came to the foot of the Mausoleum. 

But Cleopatra, being afraid of treachery, would no more 
throw wide the door; so she let down a rope from the window 
and we made it fast beneath the arms of Antony. Then did 
Cleopatra, who the while wept most bitterly, together with 
Charmion and Iras the Greek, pull on the rope with all their 
strength, while we lifted from below till the dying Antony 
swung in the air, groaning heavily, and the blood dropped 
from his gaping wound. Twice he nearly fell to earth; but 
Cleopatra, striving with the strength of love and of despair, 
held him till at length she drew him through the window- 
place, while all who saw the dreadful sight wept bitterly, and 
beat their breasts—all save myself and Charmion. 

When he was in, once more the rope was let down, and, 
with some aid from Charmion, I climbed into the tomb, draw- 
ing up the rope after me. There I found Antony, laid upon 
the golden bed of Cleopatra; and she, her breast bare, her 
face all stained with tears, and her hair streaming wild about 
him, knelt at his side and kissed him, wiping the blood from 
his wounds with her robes and hair. And let all my shame 
be written: as I stood and watched her the old love awoke 
once more within me, and mad jealousy raged in my heart 
because—though I could destroy these twain—their love I 
could not destroy. 

‘*( Antony! my sweet, my husband, and my God!”’ she 
moaned. ‘‘ Cruel Antony, hast thou the heart to die and leave 
me to my lonely shame? Swiftly will I follow thee to the 
grave. Antony, awake! awake !”’ 

He lifted up his head and called for wine, which I gave 
him, mixing therein a draught that might allay his pain, for 
it was great. And when he had drunk he bade Cleopatra 
lie down on the bed beside him, and put her arms about him ; 
and this she did. Then was Antony once more a man; 
for, forgetting his own misery and pain, he counselled her 
as to her own safety: but to this talk she would not listen. 
‘The hour is short,’’ she said, ‘‘let us speak of this great 
love of ours that hath been so long and may yet endure beyond 
the coasts of Death. Mindest thou that night when first thou 
didst put thine arms about me and call me ‘Love’? Oh! 


, 


have lived—even to this bitter end!” 

**Aye, Egypt, I mind it well and dwell upon its memory, 
though from that hour hath fortune fled from me—lost in my 
depth of love, for thee, thou Beautiful. I mind it !’’ he gasped, 
‘** then didst thou drink the pearl in wanton play, and then 
dil that astrologer of thine call out his hour—‘ The hour of 
the falling of the curse of Menka-ra.’ Through all the after- 
days those words have haunted me, and now at the last yet do 
they ring within my ears.”’ 

‘** Long is he dead, my love,’’ she whispered. 

** Tf he be dead, then am I near him. What meant he?’’ 

** He is dead, the accursed man!—no more of him! Oh! 
turn and kiss me, for thy face grows white. The end is near!”’ 

He kissed her on the lips, and for a little while so they 
stayed, to the moment of death, like lovers newly wed, 
babbling their passion in each other’s ears. Even to my 
jealous heart a strange and awful thing it was to see. 


Presently, I saw the Change of Death gather on his face. 
His head fell back. 

** Farewell, Egypt ; farewell !—I die !”’ 

She lifted herself wpon her hands, gazed wildly on his 
ashen face, and then, with a great cry, she sank back 
swooning. 


But Antony yet lived, though the power of speech had left 
him. Then I drew near, and kneeling, made pretence to 
minister unto him. And as I ministered I whispered in his ear. 

‘*Antony,’’ I waispered, ‘‘ Cleopatra was my love before 
she passed from me to thee. I am Harmachis, that astrologer 
who stood behind thy couch at Tarsus; and I have been the 
chief minister of thy ruin. Die, Antony !—the curse of Menka-ra 
hath fallen !”’ 

He raised himself, and stared upon my face. He could 
not speak, but, gibbering, he pointed at me. Then with 
a groan his mighty spirit fled. 

Thus did I accomplish my revenge upon Roman Antony, 
the World-loser. 


Thereafter, then, we recovered Cleopatra from her swoon, 
for not yet was I minded that she should die. And taking the 
body of Antony, Cesar permitting, I and Atoua caused it 
to be most skilfully embalmed after our Egyptian fashion, 
covering the face with a mask of gold fashioned like to the 
features of Antony. Also I wrote upon his breast his name 
and titles, and painted his name and the name of his father 
within his inner coffin, and drew the form of the holy Nout 
folding her wings about him. 

Then with great pomp Cleopatra laid him in that sepulchre 
which had been made ready, and in a sarcophagus of alabaster. 
Now, this sarcophagus was fashioned so large that place was 
left therein for a second coffin, for Cleopatra was fain to lie by 
Antony at the last. 

These things then happened. And but a little while after 
I learned tidings from one Cornelius Dolabella, a noble Roman 
who waited upon Cesar, and, moved by the beauty that 
swayed the souls of all who looked upon her, had pity for the 
woes of Cleopatra. He bade me warn her—for, as her 
physician, it was allowed to me to pass in and out of the tomb 
where she dwelt—that in three days she would be sent away to 
Rome, together with her children, that she might walk in 
the triumph of Cesar. Accordingly I went in, and found her 
sitting, as now she always sat, plunged in a half stupor, and 
before her that blood-stained robe wherewith she had stanched 
the wounds of Antony. For on this she would continually 
fea t her eyes. 

** See how faint they grow, Olympus,”’ she said, lifting her 
sad face and pointing to the rusty stains, ‘‘and he so lately 
dead! Why, Gratitude could not fade more fast. What is now 
thy news? Evil tidings is writ large in those dark eyes of 
thine, which ever bring back to me something that still slips 
my mind.”’ 

“Ill is the news, O Queen,’’ I answered. ‘‘ This have I 
from the lips of Dolabella, who hath it straight from Cwsar’s 
secretary. On the third day from now will Caesar send thee 
and the Princes Ptolemy and Alexander and the Princess Cleo- 
patra to Rome, there to feast the eyes of the Roman mob, and 
be led in triumph to that Capitol where thou didst swear to set 
thy throne.”’ 

** Never, never!’’ she cried, springing to her feet. ‘* Never 
will I walk in chains in Cesar’s triumph! What must I do? 
Charmion, tell me what I can do! ”’ 

And Charmion, rising, stood before her, looking at her 
through the long lashes of her downcast eyes. 

** Lady, thou canst die,”’ she said quietly. 

** Aye, of a truth I had forgotten; I can die. Olympus, 
hast thou the drug?”’ 

‘““Nay; but if the Queen wills it, by to-morrow morn 
it shall be brewed—a drug so swift and strong that not the 
Gods themselves can hold him who drinks it back from sleep.”’ 

‘* Let it be made ready, thou Master of Death !”’ 

I bowed, and withdrew myself; and all that night I and 
old Atoua laboured at the distilling of the deadly draught. 
At length it was done, and Atoua poured it into a crystal 
phial, and held it to the light of the fire ; for white it was as 
the purest water. 

** La, la!”’ she sang, in her shrill voice; ‘‘a draught for 
a Queen! When fifty drops of that water of my brewing have 
passed those red lips of hers, thou wilt indeed be avenged of 
Cleopatra, O Harmachis! Oh, that I could be there to see thy 
Ruin ruined! La, la! it would be sweet to see!”’ 

** Vengeance is an arrow that ofttimes falls upon the archer’s 
head,”’ I answered, bethinking me of Charmion’s saying. 

(To be continued.) 





Mr. Caleb Wright, M.P. for the Leigh Division of Lanca- 
shire, has signified his intention of contributing £1000 towards 
providing recreation grounds for Tyldesley. 

The church of St. Stephen, Bristol, has received from the 
studios of Messrs. Mayer and Co. a beautiful window, in 
memory of the late Mr. George Macready Chute. 

Mr. C. V. Moore, tea merchant, and member of the Company 
of Loriners, has been elected to fill the vacancy in the Court of 
Aldermen caused by the death of Sir Thomas Dakin. 

A memorial bust of the late Lord Penrhyn, who was for 
many years the Lord Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, was 
unveiled recently in the County Hall, Carnarvon. It was 
executed by Count Gleichen, and erected by public subscrip- 
tion. Another form of the memorial is an addition of a wing 
to the Anglesey and Carnarvonshire Infirmary, at Bangor, of 
which his Lordship was president. 

The County Council on June 4 received reports from com- 
mittees respecting the Livery Companies of London, electric- 
lighting in the Metropolis, and the inspection of theatres and 
music-halls. The consideration of the first matter was 
adjourned to the first Friday after Whitsuntide. Upon the 
subject of electric-lighting, a draft letter to the Board of 
Trade was adopted. The inspection of places of amusement 
was entrusted to the Architect's Department. 
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FOR SALE. 


The people at No. 10 are looked upon as quite old inhabitants, 
because they have lived in the street close upon seven years— 
the first three years, to be sure, they were at No. 8, but the 
two houses are exactly alike, so that they could hardly have 
known that they had moved ; indeed, nobody could imagine 
what they moved for. Drains, probably ; it is generally drains 
now-a-days. 

And ours is by no means a new street ; the greater part of 
it has been built these twelve years—before this new-fangled 
way of building houses without basements, and giving servants 
as much light and air as their betters, came up. To be sure, 
it is surrounded by a lot of mushroom red-brick streets and 
terraces, and new shops so bright and clean and tastefully 
decorated that they only need customers to be quite a success. 
The fact is, that all our surroundings have been built for a 
different stage in the ascentof life from our own ; and a stage 
distinctly lower, let me remark. 

Of course you know how life is graduated now-a-days, and 
how our dwelling places mark the steps. You do not buy a 
home now-a-days—still less, alas! do you inherit a home— 
but you hire a house for a few years, until you have got richer 
and can hire a better one; and so forth, and so forth. This is 
a very sensible plan in many ways. The main objection that 
I have to make to it is that it leaves your children’s minds 
so naked—and you must recollect that a child’s mind is the 
one he has to go through life with, and that if it be not well 
stored at first, the danger is that it will be only packed after- 
wards—crammed in a hurry, probably, with things which do 
not fit it nor belong to it in any way. 

Think of those old children who grew up to be our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers! Must we not envy them, most of 
us, for the wealth of meaning that they could get into that word 
“home”? They wrote songs about it, and said that, were it 
never so humble, there was no place like home. ‘They could not 
have looked forward with hope and eagerness to being able to 
move intoa better street at the end of the three, six, or nine years 
for which alone they had the option of renewing. ‘lhey knew 
what it was to sit in a room, every corner of which took them 
back to babyhood ; to dwell in a house where every room, each 
turn of the staircase and every dark cupboard had memories of 
childhood’s adventures, of little tragedies that time had turned 
to comedy, which would fill volumes and which yet rose before 
them, fully told, in a moment’s reverie. And the rooms where 
death had been, and where life had begun ; and the fresh and 
pleasant chambers, with flowers at the casements and the 
spring wind blowing in, that were for ever sacred to the 
memory of some long illness, which spread a quiet through the 
house—that it was like Sunday to visit, standing, hushed and 
pious, by the bedside of the patient invalid. 

To think that even in our street there are houses that have 
not received the consecration of life or death—houses whose 
history is scarcely more than a list of tenants who have come 
for a brief season, grumbled, and gone, and of their constant 
changes of servant-girls who sniffed at the neighbourhood but 
admired the butcher! Indeed, these losses have their com- 
pensation—if it is worth while to escape sorrow by ignorance 
of the higher happiness, such tenants lose many a pang at the 
uprootings which must sometimes come to them ; the pain of 
changing a home can scarcely be greater than that of drawing 
a false tooth ! 

As time and history go on, the meaning of words grows 
and gathers like a snowball; yet there must be words that 
lose their meaning too. There is an announcement, commonly 
painted in white letters on a black board, to be seen in 
London almost in every street, and common too in every quiet 
country place in villages and stately parks alike—* For Sale.” 
Now we do not notice it; we only think that another tenant 
has exercised his option of departure at the third, sixth, or 
ninth midsummer of his lease, and that the landlord would 
like to get the house off his hands. 

Sut think what those words meant, almost always, in days 
gone by—in those nearly forgotten days when a man built 
his own house, to live in for his life, and for his great-grand- 
children to live and die in: think what, in a great country- 
house or in a farmer's dwelling here and there, they mean 
even now ! 

These homes— the actual brick and mortar of them, the trim 
garden, the smooth grassplot—are so sacred; within and 
without, the family has so lived itself into walls and furnish- 
ings ; Master Henry’s garden, and Miss Lottie’s room, and— 
always this—*“ the nursery” ; who does not know and cherish 
the names long years after one is, perhaps, a sea-captain far 
away, the other lies at peace in the shade of the village 
church hard by, and not a child under five-and-twenty dwells 
beneath the old roof? In the great dining -room the 
furniture, a little prim but excellently comfortable, stands 
each chair in its immemorial place, and every nook and 
corner has its tenant. The hearth has not a speck ; there is a 
pride without stiffness in the long folds of the window- 
curtains; in the whole room is the true English feeling of 
cosiness with dignity. The sea-captain in the windy night has 
but to close his eyes for a moment, and he knows that the 
picture that comes before them unbidden is a true one. When 
Lottie with her pale face lay, in the chamber upstairs, think- 
ing of the future without ier, she could see her father’s hand 
resting a moment on the empty chair—she knew what the 
corner by the window would mean, for all time to come, to all 
she loved. This was the home, this was the dear room ; and 
now all is for sale. 

The room is all bare and disordered—quite dirty and com- 
fortless, somehow, in a day. The carpet is rolled up in the 
middle of the floor, and the bare boards are muddy with the 
porters’ boots. The pictures hang askew on the walls; the 
curtains are looped back with a piece of cord, and labelled 
“ Lots 71 and 72”; everything is “ lotted” in printed figures or 
marked with chalk. The whole house has sent deputations of 
its furniture, to see what is going on, here in the centre of its 
life: brooms, fireirons, stewpans, jugs and basins, oak 
cabinets and old carved chairs; even the great old- 
fashioned bedstead, in which they say that Charles II. 
slept, escaping from Worcester. Cases of birds, that 
the soldier-uncle shot, keep company with the stuffed fox, 
with his bright eyes of glass. On the mother’s work- 
table lies a great bundle of stair-rods; nothing is in any 
set place, except the kitchen-table, with a smaller table on it 
with a chair behind, for the use of the auctioneer who is to 
“knock down” the family portraits, the family books, every- 
thing that the generations have gathered and cherished. The 
old mirror above the chimneypiece—dirty, splashed, and 
marked in chalk—reflects the strangest company it has ever 
known. Some neighbours, curious, and ready for a bargain ; 
Jew brokers; auctioneers’ porters busy putting the lots 
together ; and, worst of all, mere strangers, come in to spend 
an hour or a sovereign. At such a time are not these the 
worst of all? Would not one rather meet an enemy, a 
triumphant rival, even an old friend of whom one had 
borrowed money, than a stranger: quiet, uninterested, pleased 
at the fine weather, not caring and not knowing that now was 
the fourth act, the climax of our life’s drama—that our hearts 
were broken because the old place was“ For Sale?” LE. R. 
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ON THE CLIFF. 
On the edge of the steep cliff—some hundreds of feet above 
the sea—where, in the stillest noon, a movement of the air is 
pleasantly perceptible, and on the hottest day a feeling of 
freshness prevails, I pause to enjoy the glory of the prospect. 
It holds me spellbound as my glad vision sweeps over leagues 
of dark green waters—streaked and bordered with edges of 
silver where they quiver in innumerable waves—the multi- 
tudinous laughter of the sea, and brightened with a myriad 
tracts of radiance where they slowly roll into great sliding 
undulations—dappled here and there with dusky patches 
where passing clouds intercept the sun’s golden shafts—and 
slowly sinking on the horizon into a great bank of luminous 
purple mist, out of which, with a bold upward curve, springs 
the blue sky, growing bluer and bluer as it nears the zenith. 
Though we know from the geography books that the earth is 
a sphere, and that the point where we are standing is much 
higher than yonder distant rim, yet it seems to the wondering 
eye as if the reverse were true, and as if all that shining mass 
before us were heaving landward, and would speedily burst 
against the shuddering cliff. But no such invasion occurs, 
and I am free to contemplate the scene magnificent ; to dwell 
upon that widening vista of waves and sunbeams—at this 
height it is scarcely possible to separate them—which opens 
into such a world of dreams. 

Every time we look upon the sea, we feel, I think, as if we 
had but just discovered it, like the stout Spaniard, when with 
eagle eyes he stared at the Pacific—* silent, upon a peak in 
Darien.” We are-as deeply impressed by its strangeness as if 
we had never seen it before. For though there are, and must 
always be, some elements of sameness—the relations of earth 
and sea and sky cannot alter ; the magnitude of that “life of 
waters” must remain unchanged—yet there is always some- 
thing different in the form and movement of the waves—in 
the particular character which they temporarily assame—in 
the fitful play of light and shade—in the effects of storm or 
calm—perhaps in the thoughts which they suggest, and in 
the emotions which the changeful spectacle inspires. At one 
time, all is sunshine—sunshine and soft, creamy ripples, and a 
deep, low murmur of music, into which the cries of the wheel- 
ing seagulls seem naturally to subside. The porpoise tumbles in 
the bay, and the light yachts tack to and fro to catch the waver- 
ing airs. A sense of calm and peace and repose invades the human 
soul, and lulls to sleepits passions. But at another, it is all mirky 
gloom, and gathering clouds, and clashing, clanging breakers, 
ominous of wrecks. The billows heave with a visible strain. 
The wind shrieks across the leaden waste; and the sea-birds 
as they skurry homewards lift their voices in harsh, discordant 
tones which pierce through the gale. In mid-channel the 
great steamers labour strenuously on their unseen paths ; and 
the fisher-boats, tossing and dipping, with their large brown 
sails full-blown, run for the haven under the hill, guided by 
the flashing lantern of the tall white lighthouse perched on 
yonder windy headland. Yet another shift of the scene— 
when the storm goes down, and the hoarse, angry sounds die 
away in the far distance, and the waters cease to plunge and 
roar ; when the gull and the cormorant issue from their breed- 
ing coverts on the rocky ledges; and the moon, coming out 
upon the cloudy night, traces her silver furrow across each 
sloping wave, each narrow ridge and wavering hollow. Pictures 
such as these the observer watches with an interest that never 
tires—with abrupt changes of thought and feeling—from his 
standpoint “ on the cliff.” 

In one direction the cliffs curve towards a storm-beaten 
promontory, where the echoes have sometimes resounded with 
the thunder of battle; in another they trend towards the 
green wooded valley, within which an ancient town lies half 
asleep. The grey ruins of an old castle, not far away, assist 
in giving interest and importance tothe landscape. ‘From the 
green sea I turn to the green grasg, with its scattered clusters 
of furze and fern; and as I look inland a long succession of 
hill and vale carries the eye downward from the high summits 
of the cliffs to the country lying mistily below. Here and 
there the green surface is broken by a white chalk-pit, or a 
grey, lichened boulder, or by a blown hawthorn clump ; and 
in the combes, sequestered farm-houses shelter behind their 
gnarled oaks and lofty elms. You may see the sheep huddling 
together in their pens on the hills aslope ; and wedge-shaped 
flights of rooks sailing through the air; you may catch the 
blithe song of the lark in the blue above you, while lower 
down the finches make merry among the hazel, and the glanc- 
ing wings of the swallows cast swift lines of shadow across 
the sward. Still lower, and the corn-fields begin, and quiet 
villages nestle round old timbered manor-houses or ivy-clad 
parish churches; and trailing clouds of snow-white vapour 
mark the course of the distant iron-way ; and the toil and 
moil of modern life endlessly revolve in the busy towns which 
the genius of the locomotive has roused from their slumber of 
centuries. 

What a place is this fordreams! Dreams of sea-nymphs 
and sea-monsters, of the sweet fancies and quaint extrava- 
gances of the elder world ; of Thetis in her pearly car, swept 
through the dusky depths by champing sea- horses, while 
Tritons, sporting around her, blow their “ wreathed horns” ; 
of Aphrodite, in her sleek loveliness, rising from the wonder- 
ing, whispering waves; of that perilous music of the Sirens 
which charmed Odysseusand hisseamen,and rang despairinglyin 
the ears of Jason as he steered his bark to the land of the Golden 
Fleece. Dreams of Pheenician galleys bravely tempting the 
dangers of unknown channels ; of the old Norsemen crossing the 
wintry main to the icebound shores of a frozen continent. Dreams 
of the wonder of the Western navigators when they burst into 
the long-hidden world of the Pacific; and of the daring of 
English seamen when, in cock-boats of fifty or sixty tons 
and tiny pinnaces of ten, they forced their way into the white 
wan wildernesses of the Pole. Dreams of Henry Hudson and 
John Davis and Sir Humphrey Gilbert; of Drake and 
Cavendish and Dampier; of Sir Richard Grenville, who in 
that famous ship The Revenge, fought three-and-fifty Spanish 
galleons through “a long summer's day” ; of rich Spanish 
argosies captured by a handful of bold sea-rovers; of Blake 
and his war-ships beating down the defences of Santa Cruz ; of 
a hundred battles in which England has striven for the 
mastery of the seas ; and of that memorable day of conflict 
off Trafalgar’s cape, which humbled the pride of France and 
Spain, and crowned the life and fame of the greatest seaman 
the world has ever known. Dreams such as these—and, oh, so 
many more !—of adventure, of heroism, and of suffering, of 
wreck and disaster—of all that appertains to the endless 
romance of life and death on the ocean-wave ! 

Surely a man must always feel a sense of joy when he 
looks out upon this abounding sea; when he breathes its fine 
salt breath ; when he takes into his soul the mystery of its 
being. How it is I know not, but it has a power beyond any- 
thing in this world to stir the blood and touch the heart, and 
pour rapture and excitement into the brain. It possesses such 
a variety of aspect—such a swiftness and freedom of motion— 
such a fullness of life—such a solemn majesty, a majesty 
which it does not lose even in its softest moods—such an 
infinity of change—that in its presence one seems to live ages 
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in an hour. No wonder that men whose lives are mingled 
with it wear serious brows and grave, thoughtful eyes! They 
cannot escape the magic of its influence. For my part I can 
forgive anyone who rhapsodises about the sea ; can sympathise 
with Mr. Clark Russell in his glowing prose descriptions, and 
Mr. Swinburne in his noble lyrics; it is such a mystery and 
an awe, such a terror and a joy—it is so immense in its beauty 
and its might. “Would that my tongue could utter the 
thoughts that arise in me,” is the cry of the poet, and we who 
are not poets are fain to repeat it. We cannot speak what we 
feel ; we do but stammer out half articulately our conscious- 
ness of all that it is and means. Osea! .O wonderful sea !— 
As the thoughts of our heart are thy voices. 


And as thine is the pulse of our veins! W.H.D.,-A. 








WATER-NYMPH FOR BRONZE FOUNTAIN. 
Among the works of sculpture in the exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery is the group of a water-nymph and an 
aquatic bird, modelled by Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A. This is to 
form the apex of a bronze fountain, to be presented to the 
city of Sydney, New South Wales, in memory of the late Hon. 
Lewis Wolfe Levy, by his children. The figure of the nymph 
is about seven feet in height. In her right hand she holdsa 
shell, from which is projected a jet of water, falling in a bell- 
like shower into the basin below. At the angles of the plinth 





A WATER-NYMPH—THE APEX OF A FOUNTAIN FOR 
SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


BY C. B. BIRCH, A.R.A., IN THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


are four frogs spouting smaller jets. The fountain was 
designed and constructed by Messrs. Edmeston and Gabriel, 
architects, of 42, Old Broad-street. The figure is cast in 
bronze by Mr. J. Moore, of Thames Ditton. 


The Queen has approved the appointment of the Venerable 
William Lefroy, Archdeacon of Warrington, to the Deanery of 
Norwich, vacant by the resignation of the Very Reverend G. 
M. Goulburn, D.D 

At the annual meeting of the Council of Diocesan Con- 
ferences the New Education Code was discussed, and a resolu- 
tion was carried approving of the Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Powell. 
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TWO COMPLETE STORIES: 


“WILD DARRIE,” 
By CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
Illustrated by A. FORESTIER and G. MONTBARD. 
“A SECRET OF TELEGRAPH HILL,” 
By BRET HARTE. 
Illustrated by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
TWO PRESENTATION PICTURES IN COLOURS 
“CAUSE”? AND ‘‘ EFFECT.” 
After W. H. TROOD. 








THREE WHOLE SHEETS AND PRESENTATION PICTURES, 
ONE SHILLINC. Inland Parcel Post, 3d. 
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PICTURESQUE ATLAS OF AUSTRALASIA. 
The first folio volume of a splendidly illustrated Colonial work, 
for which all the printing and the engravings, with a very 
few exceptions, were done at Sydney, New South Wales, has 
been delivered to us by Mr. D. E. McConnell, agent of the 
* Picturesque Atlas Publishing Company,” whose London office 
is at 6, Bride-street, Fleet-street. Its authenticity as 
a Colonial publication is certified by a letter from Lord 
Carrington, the Governor of New South Wales, who visited 
the works of that company in Wynyard-square, Sydney ; 
while among the earliest subscribers were Sir H. B. Loch, 
Governor of Victoria; Sir W. Robinson, Governor of South 
Australia ; Sir A. Musgrave, Governor of Queensland; Sir G. 
Strahan, Governor of Tasmania; and Sir W. F. Jervois, 
Governor of New Zealand. The late President of the United 
States, the Duke of Manchester, the Duke of Westminster, 
Lord Derby, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Brassey, with other 
public men interested in Colonial affairs, and the Manager of 
the Union Bank of Australia, have given their patronage to 
this work. 

Its title does not readily, as the name “Atlas” is 
commonly applied, give a true notion of the work; for it is 
not a series of maps. It is a descriptive literary treatise, 
geographical, topographical, and historical, furnished with 
several very good maps, and illustrated by numerous fine 
wood-engravings and some on steel ; not unlike the plan of 
Cassell’s “ Picturesque Canada,” “ Picturesque America,” and 
“ Picturesque Europe.” ‘The editor, the Hon. Andrew Garran, 
LL.D., a member of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, is assisted by many specially competent authors: Baron 
Von Miiller, the Government botanist ; Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson. the 
geologist ; Mr. R. D. Fitzgerald, Government surveyor ; the Hon. 
J.L. Dow; Dr. Von Lendenfeldt, and others; with a good staff 
of writers and artists. The work of the latter, with the 
engraving, is under the direction of Mr. F. B. Schell. 

The literary work in this volume is contributed by Mr. 
Alexander Sutherland, who writes on the early discoveries of 
Australia, Captain Cook’s visit to the eastern coast, and the 
settlement of New South Wales ; Mr. G. B. Barton, giving an 
historical sketch of the progress of that colony, under suc- 
cessive Governors, to the date of its obtaining a Constitution ; 
Mr. F. J. Broomfield, relating the first explorations both of 
the coasts and of the inland regions; Messrs. F. Myers, J. P. 
Dowling, and Von Lendenfeldt, treating minutely of the 
topography of New South Wales, the city of Sydney, and many 
other towns, the botanical and zoological collections, and the 
remarkable Jenolan Caves ; and Mr. James Smith, who under- 
takes, on a similar plan, the description and history of Victoria, 
with its great city of Melbourne. These articles, in the first 
volume, as well as the general description of South Australia, 
Queensland, West Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
portions of which we have read, are written with 
ability, and doubtless with accurate knowledge. They 
do not, however, add much to the information derived 
from other books, of. which we already possess a considerable 
library, on the different Australasian countries and the 
Colonial institutions ; or even the “ Australian Handbook,” in- 
cluding New Zealand, Fiji, and New Guinea, published yearly 
by Messrs. Gordon and Gotch—a volume crammed with precise 
facts, in close small print, which is most useful for reference. 
The “ Official Handbook of New Zealand” is now out of date ; 
but there are many special and statistical publications issued 
by several of the Colonial Governments. We can seldom 
recommend, for accounts of the Colonies, any of the books 
produced by globe-trotting tourists. Those written by pro- 
fessional London literary men, who are the worst possible 
reporters of what they intend to see, or what they believe 
themselves to have heard, even such eminent authors as Mr. 
Froude or Mr. Anthony Trollope, are not to be relied on. 
Returned colonists, if they ever write books, seem to be 
acquainted only with the particular district in which they 
have more probably failed than succeeded. But we can recom- 
mend, for New Zealand, Mr. John Bradshaw's two books, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., the first in 1883, the 
second in 1888; and that of the Hon. James Inglis, in 1887. 
Dr. R. W. Dale’s “ Impressions of Australia,” reprinted from 
the Contemporary Review, and published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton, seems a very fair account of the social life and 
manners, and the political institutions, of Victoria and New 
South Wales. 

The “ Picturesque Atlas of Australasia,” however, by the 
artistic finish of its external preparation, the fine quality of its 
paper and typography, and more than eight hundred engrav- 
ings, which are mostly equal in style to the average of the 
best class produced in Europe, will command a high degree of 
public favour. It is issued in monthly five-shilling parts, to 
subscribers only ; and the complete work, forming a permanent 
memorial of the recent Centenary of Australian Colonisation, 
will have its value for the posterity of this generation, which 
has witnessed the wonderful growth and promise of a new 
branch of the English nation at the antipodes of the terres- 
trial globe. 








THE MINT. 

The nineteenth annual report of the Deputy Master of 
the Mint has been issued. The gold coinage of 1888, although 
exceeding that of 1887, was below the average. No half- 
sovereigns were struck. ‘The demand for silver coin was 
again excessive, and the Colonial coinage was very large. It 
is remarkable that, although upwards of £860,000 worth of 
silver coins of the new designs have been issued for England 
and Wales alone, comparatively few are found in circulation. 
Fourpences, of the nominal value of £570, were withdrawn, 
and for the first time since 1856 a coinage of fourpences was 
executed. These were shipped to British Guiana, where they 
are largely used for payment of task-work. 

The amount of new coin issued to Ireland during the year 
was much larger than usual. 

The general account shows a net excess of receipts over 
expenses of £137,077, which is the largest balance of profit 
made in any year, except 1887, since the publication of the 
reports. A calculation with regard to the waste in gold 
coinage within a definite period has resulted in showing a 
gross waste of more than £745 per million. The fall in the 
price of copper is remarked upon. The average price paid by 
the Mint for this metal, which forms 95 per cent of the bronze 
coins, was during 1888 about £84. From March, 1889, it 
rapidly declined, the price paid early in May being about £43 
per ton. 


There was a large gathering in South Kensington on June 5 
at the sale of art needlework, when some five hundred prizes 
were distributed. The sale has attracted much interest. 

A Parliamentary paper has been issued giving an account of 
the gross public income and expenditure in the year ended 
March 31 last. The total income is £88,472,812, to which 
Customs contribute £20,067,000, Excise £25,600,000, stamps 
£ 12,270,000, and property and income tax £12,700,000, The 
total expenditure is £87,683,830, leaving a balance of £788,982. 
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THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS IN ART. 


The committee brought together by Mr. Joseph Grego to 
illustrate the history of English humour as shown in Art 
may be fairly congratulated on the result of their efforts in 
an altogether novel line. The collection of drawings, from 
whatever side we view it, cannot fail to be attractive, and our 
only feeling of regret is that so many interesting works should 
have been brought together at a time when the whirl of 
London life leaves but little leisure to those who would best 
appreciate them. 

The period covered by the present exhibition extends from 
Hogarth to the present time; but, it is to be hoped, should 
another exhibition of the same character be attempted, that 
it will be borne in mind by the committee, both humour 
and caricature are to be found at much more remote 
periods of our national art. ‘The Puritans, the Round- 
heads, the Nonconformists, the Jacobites, and the Hanoverians 
by turns furnished subjects to their opponents, and it is not 
the least noteworthy point of difference between our own and 
Continental countries that from a very early period political 
and social satires were illustrated by “cuts,” many of them 
engraved on copper, and executed with considerable skill. 
The reigns of William III., Queen Anne, and first two 
Georges gave a fresh impetus to squibs of all kinds; the 
quarrels of rival politicians and ecclesiastics, many of whom 
kept artists as well as scribblers in their pay, furnished 
materials and stimulated the taste for caricature. Fora while, 
French and Dutch artists were largely employed in this work— 
in fact, it may almost be said that Romain De Hooghe was 
the founder of the school of which the followers are so well 
represented in the present exhibition ; but nearly all his plates 
were engraved in Holland, in consequence of the inferiority of 
the English workmen. To Dr. Sacheverell we probably owe 
the first outburst of English caricature ; but the names of the 
artists on whom the chief work devolved are lost, or, at best, 
only the subject of surmise. George Bickham, John Collet, 
and Robert Dighton are, perhaps, among the best known 
political caricaturists of the first half of the eighteenth 
century ; but there were many amateurs who exercised their 
talents in the same way, and were not afraid to allow their 
names to transpire. 

Hogarth, however, will be always regarded as the leader of 
that school of English artists who have found in the follies 
and vices of their fellow-men a scope for their undoubted 
talents. Fora long time he confined himself to social subjects, 
and dealt with them in a more artistic spirit than either his 
predecessors or his followers. “The Rake’s Progress,” “ The 
Marriage 4 la Mode,” and the like naturally find no place in 
such an exhibition as the present—nor is there any record of 
his transition period, which was marked by such works as the 
“ Election ” scenes—unless it be a pleasant rendering of “A 
Country Inn Yard” (6). The only personal squib by Hogarth 
in the gallery is a pen-and-ink sketch for the caricature of 
John Wilkes (3) with the cap of liberty. More interesting, 
however. is a letter containing two sketches of Quin and 
Garrick, showing their comparative height, with Hogarth’s 
notes thereon. Ina more refined style, too, are the outline 
portraits of Frederick. Prince of Wales (2), and others seated 
round a hazard-table. 

Of Paul Sandby, not by profession a caricaturist, but forced 
into the lists by the sneers of Hogarth; of Collet, Kay, 
Sayer, and Woodward, no specimens are included in the present 
exhibition : and without such the history of English caricature 
can hardly be regarded as complete. But the real strength of 
the exhibition lies in the collection of Thomas Rowlandson’s 
works, of which very nearly three hundred, mostly originals, 
are to be found here, arranged with as much regard to method 
and subject as is possible. The series leads off with “An 
English Review ” (10) and “ A French Review” (11), both lent 
by her Majesty from the collection at Windsor Castle. They 
were originally exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1786, 
where for many years Rowlandson was represented, testifying 
to the great importance attached in those days to his work. 
Ife had begun life as a student at the Royal Academy, and 
subsequently went to France, where he may have learnt that 
delicacy and refinement by which his caricatures are 
distinguished from those of his contemporary, Gillray. 
He was, moreover, an ardent politician. throwing himself 
into the contest then raging between the Pittites and the 
Foxites, and siding with the latter. Of these caricatures there 
are no specimens in the gallery ; but, on the other hand, the 
sketches and pictures of more lasting interest are strongly 
represented. In many of these it is difficult to find the 
“humorous” side, for they are often serious enough when 
dealing with charming women or with scenes at home and 
abroad, by the help of which we can see how much the sur- 
roundings of our lives have been modified in a century. 
There are sketches from Newmarket, with its frequenters, in 
1789; Vauxhall Gardens, with portraits of all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, from the Duchess of Devon- 
shire to Dr. Johnson; the “ Post-Chaise Scenes,” in fifty 
drawings, illustrative of Rowlandson’s journey from London 
to Portsmouth to see the wreck of the Royal George, in 
1782 ; an Oxford series and a number of others, in which the 
artist's taste for grace and elegance is conspicuous. 

His rival, Gillray, was before all things a political 
caricaturist ; for, though he occasionally lashed social follies, 
he preferred the rougher horseplay of the political arena. He 
was a strong partisan of Pitt, and sustained that Minister's 
cause against Rowlandson’s caricatures with effect. Un- 
fortunately, we have no means of comparing the original work 
of the two men. Gillray’s sketches were roughly engraved, 
and still more roughly coloured ; and, although we may admire 
the vigour of the drawing, it is impossible to trace in them the 
sense of beauty which distinguishes Rowlandson’s work. Isaac 
Cruikshank, who followed on the same political side as an 
admirer of Pitt, is represented by half-a-dozen sketches ; but, 
nnfortunately. none of those possessed by Mr. Fairholt figure 
on the walls of the Institute in this collection, an omission we 
hope to see rectified on a future occasion. On the other hand, 
the exhibition is a little overweighted by the work of his 
son, George Cruikshank, which, though exceedingly clever, 
is somewhat monotonous. The coloured etching of “The 
Iiattle of Waterloo” (387); the illustrations for Maxwell's 
“ History of the Irish Rebellion” (398), for “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” (408), and the etchings lent by Sir William Fraser 
are. however. especially noteworthy. Of even more interest, 
perhaps, is the solitary instance of the brothers Chalon’s work, 
“Early Times” (374), containing portraits of a number of 
Royal Academicians in 1818 and their lady associates. 
uanbury’s “ Academy for Grown Horsemen ” (326); the four 
drawings by R. Dighton (340), lent by her Majesty; and 
Robert Seymour's sporting caricatures are all worthy of pro- 
longed examination. Coming to more recent times. we have 
specimens of the work of Thackeray. R. Doyle. Hablot K. 
Browne (Phiz), John Leech, and, best of all, of Randolph 
Caldecott, who here shows the high place his works are 
destined to occupy in English humonristic art. Mr. Fred 
Barnard, Mr. Charles Green, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr. Linley 
Samborne, Mr. Charles Keene, Mr. Harry Furniss, and Mr. 
Gordon Thomson, show the present range of caricature, which 


whilst still dealing with social and political topics has acquired 
a literary side far more pronounced than in its earlier days. 

It must remain an open question whether artists who have 
been employed to illustrate the works of humourists have 
necessarily a claim to be ranked as such themselves. Our own 
opinion leads in the opposite direction, and we think that the 
present collection might have been made more effective had a 


more rigid interpretation been given to the term “ humour.” - 


It is, doubtless, akin to true pathos; but the indiscriminate 
mingling of the two is apt to jar; and each has a sufficiently 
wide field in English art to furnish provision for separate 
display. 

Here we break off, not for want of matter but of space, 
with the recommendation to all those who are interested in 
everyday life of Englishmen through a century-and-a-half to 
study its amusing, and often exaggerated story, as told on the 
walls of the Royal Institute 6f Painters in Water Colours. 








DOWN WATLING STREET. 


Through the open casement, all night long, has come the 
river’s murmur, like a lullaby. No moon was there in the 
midnight sky wherewith to “view aright” the witchery of 
“fair Melrose”; but the gentle airs which came sighing, ever 
and again, across the abbey close. brought with them plaintive 
memories of the place. No bell, it is true, tinkled its sum- 
mons there at vesper-time; no glory of altar lights within 
flamed through the mullioned oriels; and on the listening 
night arose no harmony of monkish voices chanting their 
evensong. Only the faint whispering of the abbey trees at 
times recalled the fact that, close by, abbot and priest lay 
asleep under the aisles which their sandalled feet once trod, 
filling the heart with a strange awe and pity at the nearness 
and the oblivion now of that once warm-breathing dust. 
Alas, that murmur of river and sigh of night-wind articulate 
nothing to mortal ear of the dreams of those who sleep so 
soundly ! 

But morning has come—morning, with the crowing cock 
and the waking town—a sunny morning, the inspiration of a 
pedestrian ; with the promise of a glorious day, though the 
mist lies grey yet in the meadows. 

Two miles and a half to theeast, towards Dryburgh, on a little 
peninsula washed by the Tweed, lies the site of Old Melrose, with, 
on the way toit by the river, the quiet village of Newstead, famous 
for its sundials. But little is left there of the ancient hamlet 
or of its Culdee monastery—home of St. Cuthbert, and con- 
temporary with Iona and Lindisfarne; and the spot, with 
most of the countryside—river and tower and town—will be 
very well seen from the top of Eildon Hill. A last look, then, 
at the ruined pile in the quiet abbey close, a drink from the 
famous St. Dunstan's Well, a glance at the quaint old market- 
cross of the town, with its slender shaft and curious crest, 
whose upkeep forms the quit-rent of a ridge of land close by ; 
and then away for the top of the three-peaked hill. 

The supernatural lore with which the whole countryside is 
invested has a legend to account for the strange shape of the 
mountain. It seems that the famous wizard Michael Scott, 
whose tomb is shown in the abbey close by, at one time found 
himself compelled to provide occupation for a certain trouble- 
some fiend. First he set the latter to build a dam across the 
Tweed. This, however, to the wizard’s surprise and dismay, 
was accomplished in a single night. The result is still to be 
seen near Kelso. A more formidable command seemed to be 
to “cleave Eildon Hill in three.” But the too energetic 
familiar accomplished this second herculean feat likewise in a 
night ; and he was only found in constant employment finally 
by being set to the somewhat unsatisfactory task of manu- 
facturing ropes out of sea-sand. In the same way, popular 
legend assigns Eildon Tree on the hillside as the spot at which 
Thomas of Ercildoune first met the Queen of Faérie— 

“Harp and carp, true Thomas,” she said, 
“Harp and carp along with me; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 
Sure of your body I shall be.” 
“Betide me weal, betide me woe, 
That weird shall never daunton me.” 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips, 

All underneath the Eildon Tree. 
Upon many a strange historic scene has the silent mountain 
looked down, though the record has been all but lost. North- 
ward, wave after wave across its foot, have come the tramp- 
lings of many nations. A great Caledonian tumulus and the 
remains of a Roman encampment rest close by ; in the Leader 
valley near, the British Arthur is said to have fought his 
eighth great battle ; and under the shadow of the hill, in Dry- 
burgh, the Druids lit their beltane fires. No better view of 
the Borderland is to be had than that from the top of the 
Eildons ; and it was hither, as to the Delectable Mountains, 
that Scott brought Washington Irving and many another 
guest to look upon the scene of ancient fire and foray. 

Does not the storied vale of Tweed stretch away to the east- 
ward, by Kelso and Coldstream, to Berwick on its purple verge, 
and dusky Flodden, where a dark harvest once was reaped ? 
Southwards roll the Cheviots, mindful of Otterbourne and 
Chevy Chace—those dire raids of the Black Douglas and the 
Red—away to the hills of Liddesdale and Eskdale in the 
direction of Merrie Carlisle. Due westward lies the pastoral 
vale of Yarrow, home of so much romance. And to the 
north, beyond the smoke of Galashiels, rise the Mirfoot Hills 
and the lonely Lammermuirs. Almost at the mountain foot, 
too, are not the abbey ruins seen of Melrose and of Dryburgh, 
among its woods? And, further off, Sir Walter could point 
out Smailholm Tower, and tell how, in his grandfather's 
farmhouse of Sandyknowe at its foot, he, when a lame child, 
had listened long nights by the ingleside to ballad and legend 
of his ancestors. Hé himself early invested that ancient 
tower with a weird interest by making it the scene of his 
tragic “ Eve of St. John.” By Smailholm, too, at Earlston 
stood the tower of True Thomas, the Merlin, it is supposed of 
ancient British story. And nearer lie the Cowdenknowes, 
famous in the ballad as the place where once mysteriously 
spear and helm “ glanced gaily through the broom.” 

Down the road below, from Abbotsford through Darnick 
and Melrose, one autumn afternoon fifty-seven years ago, the 
Eildons saw a dark train moving. Slowly it wound its length 
of more than a mile down Tweedside ; and those who beheld 
it knew that Sir Walter Scott was passing to his long home. 
It is possible almost to recall it now, the dark cortége silent 
in the distance. Suddenly, on Bemersyde hill, it stopped. 
Was there something wrong? Only the carriage - horses, 
accustomed every day, as he drove over the hill, to pause and 
let their master gaze at the joining of Teviot and Tweed—the 
magic of wood and waters—had halted there to please him 
still who could look on these things no more. 

Beautiful and quiet at this time of year runs the road 
through the woods down to Dryburgh. Under its swinging 
wire foot-bridge the river runs clear and swift and broad ; and 
the red fallen beech-leaves, pushed off by the summer greenery, 
make the path in front appear as if stained with blood—the 
blood. it might be, of monks slain long ago in defending their 
abbey. 

The priests of all ages have chosen the sites of their 
temples well. Here, in Dryburgh (perhaps Dryad, perhaps 
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Druid burgh), on the rich alluvial level in the depths of th 
primeval forest, girdled by the swift and silvery Tweed, and 
on the ruined shrine, it may be, of some older worship, the 
Druids reared an altar. No rude barbarians were these, though 
they have left no books to tell us of their faith. Rather, 
indeed, may they have been missionaries, who brought to 
these islands the lore of ancient Chaldea. The soul, we know 
from Cesar, they deemed immortal, and Bel they worshipped 
in the image of the sun. Their cup-hollowed stones may have 
held water-mirrors for the reading of the heavens ; and their 
circles of monoliths, ranged suggestively in the distance-order 
of the planets, formed dials of the time of year and day. Here, 
then, if the urn-shaped stones could speak which have come 
again to light after buried centuries, might be told many a 
tale of mystic rites performed to moon and sun_ two 
long millenniums ago, and remembered now only by the 
place’s name. Here, later, came the iron Roman, and left his 
ashes in coffin of stone—far from his home by the yellow 
Tiber. Presently, in their turn, the simple Culdees brought hither 
the elements of Christian faith. And, last of all, the lord of 
Lauderdale, Hugh De Moreville, in 1141 founded on the spot a 
house of the White Canons. This same Moreville or his son, it 
may be remembered, was one of those four avenging Barons 
who secretly left Henry II.’s Court, in Normandy, hurried over 
to England, and, on Dec. 29, 1170, transacted that dark scene 
in the cathedral of Canterbury, the assassination of Thomas 
a Becket. The founder's grave is marked with a circle drawn 
on the earthen floor of the Chapter House. 

And here rest the remains of the author of “ Waverley,” 
among the ashes of his ancestors. For Dryburgh, now owned 
by the Earls of Buchan, had belonged to the family of Scott's 
grandmother, the Haliburtons of Newmains. He lies under 
the last fragment of the groined roof in St. Mary’s aisle, his 
wife and his soldier son by his side, and his son-in-law, 
Lockhart, at his feet—a tranquil and appropriate rest for one 
who loved so much to dwell amid the glories of bygone days. 
Daws preen their wings in the ruins now, and wild wood- 
doves rustle at home in the trees close by; but the wanderer 
comes hither still to worship at the shrine of the Past, and, 
under the ancestral cedars and sycamores, feels something 
gather upon him of the awe of lost religions. 

Through a rich cultivated loneliness winds the road back 
across the Tweed and down the country southwards from St. 
Boswell’s. In the quiet fields there is little life to be seen. 
The work of spring is over and the hay harvest has not yet 
begun. By the wayside the hedge-banks are blue with speed- 
well, and the hedges themselves are white with hawthorn 
foam ; and about them and in the woods the air is heavy with 
scents which recall old garden memories. Overhead in the 
avenues the branches of the stirless trees are stained, like 
cathedral clerestories at afternoon, with the pale splendours 
of their summer colour; and from the woodland depths on 
either hand only sometimes is the stillness broken by the 
whistle of a bird. Slowly the country rises to Lilliard's Edge, 
the watershed between Tweed and Teviot. 

Here,-just on the ridge, in the heart of the plantation to the 
left of the road, lies a small walled grave with a history. It 
is quaintly inscribed “To a’ true Scotsmen. I hae mendit it. 
To you I commend it.” In the hollow of Ancrum Moor just 
beyond it was that, ‘three hundred years ago. was foughta 
great battle of the Borders. To Sir Ralph Evers and Sir 
Brian Laitoun, Henry VIII. had assigned possession of what- 
ever lands they might capture in Scotland ; and, in 1544, they 
had laid waste with dreadful havoc the valleys of Merse and 
Teviotdale. In 1545 they set forth again with 5200 men, and, 
ravaging as they went, had reached Melrose. There they 
heard that Earl Douglas of Angus, breathing vengeance for the 
destruction of the tombs of his race in that abbey, was, with 
the Regent of Scotland, gathering a force tooppose them. At 
these tidings they retired towards Jedburgh ; and Angus, with 
but a fifth of their force, was not able todo more than hang upon 
their rear. On Ancrum Moor close by here, however, the Earl 
was reinforced by Norman Leslie, Master of Rothes, with three 
hundred spearmen from Fyfe; and Scott of Buccleugh came 
galloping up to say that his borderers were rising. Angus 
then invented a strategy. Dismounting his men, he made the 
camp-boys ride back up the hillside here on the horses. Evers 
perceiving this, and believing the Scots to be in retreat, made 
hasty pursuit, and his troops, coming precipitately over the 
brow of the next hill, with the afternoon sun blazing full in 
their faces, almost ran upon the spear-points of the compact 
little company of the north. A long account was due for the 
ravages Evers had been making in Scotland, and it was settled 
here. A thousand of his men, with Laitoun and himself, were 
slain, and almost as many were made prisoners ; small mercy 
being granted to foes who, in their time of power, had shown 
none. Many gallant deeds were done on the field that day, 
and many a hard blow given and taken. But the greatest 
credit of all in the fight was accorded to a Scottish maiden 
who had followed her lover to the field from the village of 
Maxton close by. Seeing her lover fall, she had rushed with 
Amazonian courage to avenge him, and dealt her blows right 
and left to such good purpose that her name was given to the 
battle-field. The ancient legend reinscribed upon her tomb 
runs :— 

Fair maiden Lilliard lies under this stane; 

Little was her stature, but muckle was her fame. 

Upon the English loons she laid mony thumps, 

And when her legs were cuttit off she fought upon her stumps. 
Poor lass! if the story be trne, hers was a doughty way of 
expressing her grief. Let us hope they buried her lover by her 
side. 

Downhill from Lilliard’s Edge, the road runs to Teviotside 
through forests lone and fair, with hamlet and cottage some- 
times in leafy glade and on open hillside. A little later, the 
walls of these will be glorious with blue convolvulus and 
crimson tropeolum, purple clematis and yellow canariensis. 
Even now, amid their clambering greenery, the rustic dwell- 
ings are nests to be envied. Historic associations are crusted 
thick upon the landscape here. A little way down the road 
which branches off to the right lies Ancrum village, burnt by 
the Earl of Rutland, when pursuing D'Esse, the French ally 
of the Scots in 1549. The place has a cross of the date of 
Alexander III., and some remains of the house of the Knights 
of St. John. There are the ruins near it, too, of a Pictish fort, 
and of one of the monasteries of David I., besides fifteen caves 
of refuge in the rocky banks of the Ale Water. These are 
similar retreats to the caves at Roslyn used by Ramsay of 
Dalhousie in the wars of David Bruce. 

But Jedburgh is still two miles away, and already it is 
growing dusk. There is time, however, for a glance at the 
deer in the forest-park about Ancrum House. The place was 
the favourite residence of William De Bondington, Bishop of 
Glasgow in the thirteenth century ; and he died here, after 
resigning his bishopric. like Abbot Boniface, in 1258. About 
the house, in the twilight, a mighty cawing of rooks fills the 
air, and its moss-grown gateway looks ancient enough to have 
seen the entry of the good prelate himself. On, however, 
across the stone bridge of the Teviot, with its quaint pointed 
pillars ; and up the quiet little valley of the Jed. And as the 
gloaming at last is deepening into mirk. it is pleasant to hear 
the bells of Jedburgh ringing the quarter-chimes.—G. E.-T. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR AUTOMATIC LIFE. 


There is no one of all the phases of existence which affords 
more room for speculation and surprise than that which 
relates to what I may call our unconscious life. I might go 
further and say our unconscious actions, and still be within 
the margin of fact. Few of us, I apprehend, ever consider 
how much of life is spent in an utterly unconscious fashion, or 
how many acts,we perform in an unheeding state of mind. 
At first sight it might be thought our working hours were 
fully supervised by our intelligence, but this is true in a 
limited sense only. It is easy to prove that a vast part of life 
and of life’s actions is really lived and performed un- 
consciously. Do we take heed, for instance, of our 
steps as we walk? A negative answer must be returned 
to this query; for locomotion is as truly an automatic 
action as is the movement of one of Maskelyne and Cooke’s 
figures. We step out bravely, and let our locomotion mind 
itself ; or, rather, it is duly supervised for us by the automatic 
action of the brain. Again, do we think of our words as we 
speak, or of our letters as we write? Experience answers in 
the negative ; yet, once upon a time, we had to take heed both 
of written letters and of spoken words. In our infantile days, 
reading and writing did not come by nature. Once acquired, 
however, these gifts become part and parcel of our life. We 
exercise them unconsciously. They have passed from the 
intellectual to the automatic stage of things, like walking 
itself, and trouble us no more regarding their due performance. 

Still more clearly do we witness this automatic or machine- 
like action of body and mind when we note how the exercise 
of any trade comes to be a matter of purely unconscious action. 
Watch a girl folding envelopes, for instance, in a manufac- 
turing stationer’s work-room. ‘Time was when she had to 
learn and acquire the art of feeding the machine and of deal- 
ing deftly with its products. Now, however, her lissom fingers 
move as if by instinct. She does her work like the machine 
itself. Practice has made her perfect in her labour, but it has 
done so because it has made that automatic which at first de- 
manded the exercise of close attention. Watch your piano- 
playing friend, as he sits at the instrument discoursing a 
waltz. Every note is correctly rendered ; yet all the while he is 


talking to his neighbour about his coming holiday, or the 
list opera he heard, It is clear, we are witnessing in 
such a case a dual action of brain. ‘There is one man talking 
to the friend, and there is another man playing the piano. 
The conscious man is speaking ; the unconscious automaton is 
playing the waltz. This is a good example of an exception to 
the rule that one cannot do two things well at the same time. 
As a matter of fact, we do many things in this double sense, 
and perform both sets of actions perfectly. We walk and talk ; 
and we may perform our work, and chatter as we work ; and 
all because, as life is constituted, we possess a power of hand- 
ing over to our automatic brain-parts tasks which our 
intellectual centres have mastered and acquired. 

We may readily see how this machine-like condition of 
things in our mental estate operates in producing not only the 
phenomena of dreams, but of sleep-walking and mesmerism 
besides. In each of these shapes we see the individual with- 
drawn, as regards his conscious self, from the outer world, 
and made to act as though under the dominance of suggestion 
or a will other than his own. Later on, we may discuss in 
these pages both dreams and mesmerism, regarded from a scien- 
tific point of view. Suffice it for the present to note that 
the automatic action of our brain which guides our uncon- 
scious life, is also responsible for many other curious phases 
of the mental state of man. The explanation of this machine- 
like action of the brain is very simple in reality. Our brain, be 
it known, is nota single but a compound organ It is not one 
brain, but a whole series of brains, great and small, included 
within the compass of the cranium Thus we find parts which 
are truly intellectual in their nature included in the brain ; 
and, if science be correct in its deductions, these intellectual 
centres are situated in the forehead (or frontai) lobes of the 
brain Then there are parts devoted to the reception and 
regulation of the information which the senses bring to us. 
There are sight-centres and hearing-centres, and so forth, all 
to be mapped out in the mass of the organ of mind. 

Then come parts which deal with automatic or machine-like 
acts, and which govern our unconscious life. When we come to 
think of it, we may judge that these latter parts are of highly 
important nature. For how many actions of life, necessary 
and essential to our physical well-being, are performed 
independently of our will altogether! The heart does its 
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work without our supervision ; indeed, the less we interfere, 
through our emotions, with the heart's work, the better will 
that organ discharge its duties. Breathing is, essentially, an 
involuntary action; and so is the regulation of the blood- 
vessels. ‘I'hen the digestion of food is accomplished independ- 
ently of us. We have not to bethink ourselves how the liver 
1s acting, how the pancreas is working, or how the stomach is 
performing its share in the work of nutrition. So that all our 
physical life may be said, in this sense, to be unconsciously 
performed. Health really means and implies, in this view of 
things, the utter unconsciousness of our physical self. “ Happy 
the man who does not know he has a stomach,” was the 
French cynic’s way of putting this important matter ; and his 
saying is true, because health is largely a negative thing, and 
vecause it is only when its working is disturbed that the 
stomach (or any other organ indeed) gives us any concern. 
The truth is, then, that our brain includes parts which 
regulate the unconscious acts of life, and which serve as private 
secretaries to the more intellectual centres. We can easily 
detect the good of this arrangement, on the principle that it 
only worries the head of a house to be forced into taking 
account of every petty detail of his home-life. The master 
of adomicile has other concerns than to see to the cooking 
of food and the blacking of boots: and on the same 
principle—that of the physiological division of labour—the 
intellectual brain-parts have many more important things 
to do than to supervise the body’s movements in walking ; 
or the task of writing or reading. We save a vast deal of 
trouble and worry through this arrangement of brain-work. 
Our mind, truly so-called, is left at liberty to tackle the grave 
questions of life, and is not bothered about the petty things 
of existence. These latter details are duly supervised by our 
watchful lower brain-centres. ‘ Homer sometimes nods” ; but 
the same cannot be said of the automatic centres of the brain, 
which, whether we sleep or whether we wake, keep watch and 
ward at the very citadel of life itself ANDREW WILSON. 


The Board of Agriculture Bill was discussed at a meeting 
of the Council of the Associated Chambers of Agriculture. A 
motion approving of it, on the understanding that it created 
a responsible Minister, sitting in the House of Commons, was 
adopted. 











Vrench steamer Penguin, ant three other French werr-vesse.s. 


OBOCK 


OLD DEAL. 


The low, flat, open part of the eastern shore of Kent, between 
the South Foreland and the North Foreland, in the opinion of 
some local etymologists, was called “ Dwyl” in the ancient 
British language. If Dover was “ Dwyffrha,” meaning the 
steep place or cliff on that coast, Deal may have retained its 
name, with some alteration, being the “ Dole” of the Saxons 
and the “ Dael” of the Danes, from the earliest period. Some 
think it was the landing-place of Julius Cesar. The Romans 
of aftertime must have been very familiar with Deal, which is 
about three miles from Sandwich, in Pegwell Bay, near where 
they built their great fortress of Rutupiw (Richborough 
Castle), to guard the entrance into the estuary of the Stour, 
and the safe passage through the navigable Wantsum strait to 
Regulbium (Reculvers), that made Thanet really an island. 
The sea has receded from Deal, which may as well have 
been caused by the building of ‘Tenterden steeple, thirty or 
forty miles distant inland, as the formation of the Goodwin 
Sands, formerly ascribed to that cause by a proverbial Kentish 
joke. Deal, looking on the famous anchorage of the Downs, 
the Salamis of English sea- fighting, and beyond it to the 
perilous quicksands, which extend ten miles along this coast, 
is renowned for its pilots and for its life-boat men, to whose 
skill and courage we have often rendered a due tribute of 
praise. We have received, upon this occasion, from Mr. John 
William Arnold, one of the Deal pilots, who has a taste for 
antiquarian lore, some notes concerning the history of the place, 
Deal was, early in the thirteenth century, with its append- 
age Walmer, annexed to the port of Sandwich, one of the 
Cinque Ports, the history of which, by Captain Montagu 
Burrows, R.N., Chichele Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, is an excellent volume recently published of the 
“ Historic Towns” series (Longmans). The castle was built 
in 1539 by King Henry VIII., who also built Walmer Castle, 
the official residence of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
Sandown Castle, to the north. The town of Deal spoken of in Ley- 
land's “ Itinerary,” as our correspondent observes, “ is no doubt 
what is now known as Upper Deal, where the old parish church 
is situated. Within the ancient portion of this old church is 
what is now known as the Pilots’ Gallery, the front of which 
is decorated with a life-like painting of an old-fashioned ship 
in full sail, dated 1705. Some of the prayer-books dated 1754 
are now used. The tower of this church is not only used as a 


landmark to point out the danger of the southern Goodwin 
Sands, but also to point out the anchorage of the Downs, 


BAY, NEAR THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
where the British fleet congregates on certain occasions. The 
church tower, and that erected in Admiral Harvey's Park, are 
most conspicuous and interesting objects at sea. For visitors 
fond of sketching, no quainter old place than Deal can be 
found in the neighbourhood, Its old manor house, of 
Elizabethan construction, is at present occupied by the 
descendants of avery ancient and respected family. Other 
ancient dwellings are near at hand, reminding us of former 
generations. Deal and its neighbourhood have many attrac- 
tions for a visitor ; not to speak of the healthy bracing air 
and climate, and there are delightful walks in this part of 
‘ Britannia Prima.’” 

One of those pleasant walks on the road to Canterbury, 
through broad cornfields and meadows, with fine elms by the 
roadside, passes through the village of Mongeham. The stately 
village church, restored in good style, is worthy of observation. 
It contains monuments of the knightly family of Crayford, 
whose mansion was at this place. ‘ 








ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

At a meeting of this institution, held on June 6, at its house, 
John-street, Adelphi, rewards amounting to £113 were granted 
to the crews of life-boats of the institution for services rendered 
during the month of May. The Seaham life-boat rescued the 
crew, consisting of fifteen men, of the stranded steam-ship 
Terlings, of London, in a rough sea and foggy weather ; and 
the Montrose No. 1, Gourdon, and Boulmer life-boats assisted 
fishing-boats which were in much peril, having been over- 
taken by sudden gales of wind. Rewards were also granted to 
the crews of shore-boats and others for saving life from wrecks 
on our coasts. Payments amounting to £3700 were made on 
some of the 293 life-boat establishments of the institution. 
The receipt of various contributions was announced. The 
Removal of Wrecks Act (1877) Amendment Bill, promoted by 
the institution, has become law, having received the Royal 
Assent on May 31. New life-boats have recently been forwarded 
to Donna Nook, Lincolnshire, and Whitelink Bay, Aberdeen- 
shire. 


Mrs. Henry Fawcett and her daughter, Miss Philippe 
Garrett Fawcett, have jointly paid over to the National 
Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women 
of India, £400, to be devoted towards the founding of two 
scholarships or prizes, one in Calcutta and the other in 
Bombay, for native female medical students. 
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OBOCK, EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 


On the north side of the Bay of Tajura, 120 miles west of 
Aden, near the entrance to the Red Sea at the Strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, a small territory on the African coast 
was acquired by the French Empire in 1862. The port 
of Obock is a place of no mercantile importance, con- 
taining only a small factory, a French mission-house, and 
a military cantonment, with the Commandant’s house and 
barracks fora few men. In the Arab village there is a café, 
and the steamers’ agency office is here. Obock and the Bay of 
Tajurah were noticed some months ago as the scene of a con- 
flict between the French and the Russian Cossacks belonging 
to Atchinoff’s party, who landed there in defiance of a prohibi- 
tion from the French authorities, with the intention of forcing 
their way into Abyssinia. When our Correspondent, Mr. R. H. 
Alexander, was at Obock, the Russian prisoners were detained 
there, pending a decision as to what should be done with them; 
while their chief, the Hetman Atchinoff, was a prisoner on 
board the Penguin. 


From the emigration returns it appears that in May 19,022 
English, 3888 Scotch, and 13,433 Irish emigrants left the 


kingdom. For the first five months of the present year the 
numbers were—English, 66,169; Scotch, 12,317; and Irish, 
37,971. 


The Admiralty have ordered two fast cruisers of a new 
type, to be named the Andromache and Apollo, to be built for 
the Royal Navy. They will each have a displacement of 
3400 tons, and their machinery will propel them at twenty 
knots per hour. Their armament willconsist of two six-inch 
breechloading guns, fifteen quick-firing guns, and a strong 
equipment of machine guns and torpedoes. 


The proprietor of “Beecham’s Pills,” emboldened by the 
success attained by the annual he published last Christmas, 
has issued “The Beecham [Illustrated Holiday Number,” 
an extraordinary pennyworth. _ Comprised in 100 pages 
are twelve complete tales by such popular authors as 
James Payn, G. R. Sims, Hawley Smart, James Greenwood, 
Sir Gilbert Campbell, Bart., Geo. Manville Fenn, Philip 
May, Howard Paul, and others, each story having been 
written expressly for this work. The book is well printed 
and in clear type, and is just what a holiday number shonld 
be. It is published by F’. J. Lambert and Co., 18, Bouverie- 
street, London. 
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1. Elizabethan doorway, Upper Deal. 3. Old Deal Church, from Church-walk. 5. View of Deal, from the Sand-hills, 7. Mongeham Church. 
2. Old knocker, 4, Cottage, Church-walk. 6. Old cottages, Upper Deal. 8. View of Mongeham, 


RAMBLING SKETCHES: ROUND ABOUT DEAL, KENT, 
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TYPES OF THE FRENCH NAVY: THE REDOUTABLE, IRONCLAD. 
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SKETCHES IN UPPER BURMAH. 
We add to our Illustrations of the frontier campaign against 
the marauding Chin tribes, beyond the Yaw country, to the 
west of Upper Burmah, another supplied, like those formerly 
published, by Surgeon Arthur G. E. Newland, of the Indian 
Medical Service, who was with the 10th Madras Native In- 
fantry in that campaign. It represents a group of Yaw 
villagers meeting some of the British officers, and engaging in 
a friendly chat. These people had, indeed, suffered grievously 
from the Chin inroads, and were inclined to look to the British 
Indian military force, which lately entered their country, for 
aid and protection. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 

The Rédoutable, one of the ships in the French squadron of 
evolution at Toulon, was constracted in 1876; she is built of 
iron and steel, 318 ft. 2in. long, and with 64 ft. 8in. breadth 
of beam, having a displacement of 9200 tons, and drawing 
25 ft. 6in. water. Herengines are 6071 indicated horse-power, 
working twin screw-propellers, and giving a speed of 14.66 
knots an hour; the coal storage is 510 tons, sufficient for 
steaming 2800 miles at 10 knots an hour. The hull is pro- 
tected by a belt of armour-plate 14 in. thick, and the central 
battery has 9-inch plate armour, with 15 in. backing. The 
guns in the central battery are eight breechloading twenty- 
four ton guns, with calibre of 27 centimétres diameter, rifled ; 
and the barbette guns are six three-ton yun: of 14 centimétres 
bore. She carries also twelve machine-guns, and four torpedo- 
tubes. 














SELECTIONS. 

Is it because every popular author writes too much that now- 
a-days it has become necessary either to print his choicest 
words in a separate volume, or to abridge his works? The 
attempt to sift the gold from the quartz in this way is often a 
dangerous process, for much of the charm of some books lies 
in their diffusiveness. In trying to compress them their 
beauty is destroyed. The late Mr. Dallas tried his hand on 
“Clarissa Harlowe,” the most pathetic and, perhaps, the 
longest novel in the language, and failed in the effort. Miss 
Braddon attempted the same process with some of the 
Waverley novels, with the same result ; and several years ago 
a young man—he must have been very young—undertook to 
abridge Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” 

The poets, too, are put into the compiler’s furnace that 
nothing but the purest metal may oe extracted from their 
works. No doubt, in some cases, this is an advantage. Even a 
poet may oecasionally, as Scott said of Wordsworth, “ creep on 
all fours ” and write prose; and considering how impatiently 
the public study all works of fine art, it may be necessary to 
make the road easier by throwing these baits in their way. 
Matthew Arnold's selection from Wordsworth does not fully 
satisfy the poet’s admirers; but it may lead more readers to 
appreciate and to understand him, and it is even possible that 
students of Arnold’s own poetry may prefer to have his good 
things marked out for them. It would be absurd, therefore, 
to condemn the process wholesale. There are some living 
poets I could name whose poems would prove considerably 
better for compression and whose beauties could be easily 
stored in a small pocket volume. Selections are of good 
service sometimes in these days of travel, when we want 
books that take up little room and can be readily carried 
about in a portmanteau. At the same time they are rarely 
satisfactory to a student, even when, as in some recent 
instances, poets have undertaken to choose from their own 
works what they deem most worthy to be read. An 
author of the highest mark cannot be estimated by his 
“beauties”; but the reader requires to have the full 
expression of his mind in its weakness as well as in its 
strength. One does not want a Shakspeare, a Moliére, or a 
Scott served up in snippets, and George Eliot in fragments is 
not a dainty dish. 

Selections are the delight of idlers. They can be taken up 
at any moment and thrown aside at pleasure. They make no 
demands upon theintellect, and can be read in the half-sleepy 
mood which makes light literature welcome after dinner. 
Also. like the monthly magazines, they give a lazy society- 
man something to talk about. For literature in itself he cares 
little; but he is glad to make use of it at the dinner-table and 
in the drawing-room. When all chat about the picture- 
galleries is exhausted, when the last ball or the last lawn- 
tennis match has been discussed, he will turn probably with a 
sigh to books, and yet with something like gratitude to 
the compilers who have shown him what he can safely 
praise. Mr. Sidney Colvin, in the preface to his selections from 
Landor, says that the volume is intended “ for that large class 
of readers who have an appetite for the best literature, but 
not the leisure or not the tenacity to overcome difficulties in 
its approach.” I suspect that it is not so much the busy 
man as the reader who lacks “ tenacity,” or, in other words, 
shirks trouble, to whom selections are most welcome. And 
they appeal very forcibly to the weak side of all readers, for 
the most diligent of students like sometimes to play with 
books. I can believe, for example, that there are times when 
even an ardent lover of good literature will prefer to have 
Landor’s characteristic things in Mr. Colvin’s volame than to 
read the large body of his works. One must allow something 
for human frailty and not expect to find every man a hero. 

It is perilous toan author's fame to have his best sayings 
printed apart from the context, unless the quality, as in the 
mise of Landor, is of a mark sufficiently high to bear the 
exposure. Some men’s thoughts need to be externally sup- 
ported ; they depend upon the setting, and, even where the 
thonghts are weighty and beautiful, they lose much of their 
charm when deprived of the art that gives to them harmony 
and purpose. What idea can a reader form of the scope of 
Ifooker’s mind from passages taken from the “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity” ?—what of Shakspeare’s genius from the “ Beauties ” 
extracted by Dr. Dodd? 

There is a class of selections not only wholly unobjection- 
able, but of good service to literature ; I allude to selections of 
poetry for the young. Children obviously cannot go afield in 
search of their own intellectual food, and if they could they 
have neither taste nor judgment to guide them. They need 
to have the best poems or those best adapted to young readers 
placed in their way in order that they may be read and learnt. 
Poetry is the chief glory of English literature, and mnch of it 
will attract children by its music and rhythm, even when they 
have only a faint consciousness of the poet's meaning. They will 
learn insensibly to admire what is admirable and so lay up life 
and food for future years. Such anthologies as Mr. Patmore’s 
“Children’s Garland,” Mr. Palgrave’s “ Children’s Treasury,” 
the three poetry books edited by Miss Woods for school nse, and 
Mr. Mowbray Morris's “ Poet's Walk,” unlike though they may 
be in character, fulfil the same purpose of making the 
finest part of our literature known and loved by the rising 
generation. In days when there are so many weak books and 
books that minister to excitement, to give young readers a 
taste for something nobler and more lovely will not only con- 
tribute to their pleasure, but may dothem lasting service.—J. D. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

AMATTIUR (Rio de Janeiro).—1. Yes ; White can so Castle and give check with the 
Room. 2 Chess Openings. Ancient and Modern,” price 7s. 6d. 

W BippLe.—Your ambition is good, and we trust will be realised in the no-distant 
future. Your problems are undoubtedly full of promise, 

M HARRISON (Fulbam).—The need of an authoritative standard is undoubted, but 
meanwhile there is nothing better than Staunton’s “ Praxis.” 

A NEwMAN.—Your last problem is incurably wrong. The Queen can check in 
three different places, and mate in two moves follows in each case. 

W M—Yes, in the position in your diagram, The White Pawn is taken off, and 
the Black Pawn is moved from K Kt 5th to K B 6th. 

Il Conroy.—Received with thanks, and shall have attention. 

A E A (Jewry-street).—What do you mean by a good work on chess? Ifoneon the 
openings, “Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern” ; if a collection of tournament 
games, the selection published by the British Chess Magazine of the 1888 Congress 
Is as good as any. 

CoRRKCT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2354 received from F Loraine, Sergeant 
Gordon (Aberdeen), John G Grant. Emil Frau (Lyons),and T Bound; of No. 255 
from T Roberts, R F N Banks, C E Perugini, and W Biddle. 

Connect SOLUTIONS OF PropieM NO.236 received from Julia Short (Exeter), 
Mrs Kelly (Lifton), Mrs W J Baird, W K Raillem, Rev J Gaskin (Reims), Charles 
Worrall, L Desanges, Rev Winfleld Cooper, E E H, T Roberts, R F N Banks, 
James nul (Tulse-hill), F Loraine, E Louden, R Worters (Canterbury), HS 
Payer, W_ Biddle, Shadforth, A Newman, E Casella (Paris), J Hepworth Shaw, 
J Dixon, Jupiter Junior, Howard * Ross (Whitley), A W Hamilton Gell, USB 
(Shooter’s-hill), Hereward, J D % .er (Leeds), TG (Ware), Dawn. R H Brooks, 
N Harris lumbus, Ruby Rook Tuomas Chown, Fr Fernando, F G Washington, 
GJ Veale, Emil Frau (Lyons); L K de Pries (Grouw), A Gregory, HBS, WA 
Kent (Manchester), S B Tallantyre, J W Marchant, O J Gibbs (Coventry), J H 
Vickers (Newcastle), Alfred Castellain, F Mackie, H Bullock, and T Bound, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2354.—By H. F. L. MEYER. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to Q Kt 4th Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 








PROBLEM No. 2358, 
By Mrs. W. J, BAIRD. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS. 
Game played between Messrs. WEISS and POLLOCK. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. P.) | WHITE (Mr. W.) BLACK (Mr. P.) 





i. P to K 4th P to K 4th | Black would reply, B takes P (ch), K to 
2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd | Q sq, Q takes P (ch), &e. 

3. B to Kt 5th P to Q R 3rd 13. Castles Kt takes P 

> a as “ s 

4. B to B 4th 14.QtoKR5th _B takes B 

By this unusual continuation, the open- | 15, P takes B R to K sq 
ing is resolved into a Twu-Knigbts’|1¢ K Oo? 
defence—a game all in favour of Black, 16. Kt to Q 2nd 
especially now that he is a move to the White's helplessness is almost pitiable 
good, He can do absolutely nothing to prevent 
4. Kt to B 3rd ae pment of Black's crushing 
5. P to Q 3rd P to Q Kt 4th 16 z K 2n1 

6. B to Kt 3rd B to B 4th Fa ia on 225% 

° > . > 17. P toQ Kt 4th B takes P’ (ch) 
7. P to B 3rd P to Q 4th 18. K toR K sth 

8. P takes P Kt takes P 19 Pi R 3 - ed Sag-t 

9. Q to K 2nd 19, P to R 3r t takes B 

. , Black has now ?n easy-won came; but 

White's characteristic cautiousness is | ,; soled inatinhtinae a 
soe far more striking for its feebleness Ng “ fsa em ghey oe ere 
than its skill, Cheasplayers ought to be thankful the 
9. Castles opportunity fell t e so competent to 


o on 
do it justice as Mr. Pollock. 

R takes R (ch) 
B to Kt 8th (ch) 


The K P is Black’s weak spot, but by 
this move he gets two pieces int« play | 20. R takes Q 
before it can be taken. 21. K to R 2nd 


10. Q to K 4th B to K 3rd 22. K to Kt 3rd R to K 6th (ch) 
11. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 23. K to Kt 4th Kt to K 7th 
12. Q takes Kt Kt toQ Kt 5th | 24. Kt to B sq P to Kt 3rd 


: 25. Q to Q 5th P to R 4th (ch) 
A \ery ingenious and dashing piece of | 9¢ K to Kt 5th K to Kt 2nd 
tactics introducing a situation of ex-| >." 1 soon c- 
treme interest and crowded with possi-| 27. Kt takes R P to B 3rd (ch), 
bilities—for instance, if P takes Kt, And White resigns. 
Game played between Messrs. BLACK BURNE and DELMAR. 
(Irregular Opening.) 
WHITE (Mr. B.). BLACK (Mr. D.). WHITE (Mr. B.). BLACK (Mr. D.). 
1. P to Q 4th P to K B 4th 11. P to B 3rd Kt to B 4th 
2. P to K Kt 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 12. P takes P Q Kt takes P 





3. B to Kt 2nd P to B 3rd 13. Kt to B 2nd B to B 4th 
4.KKttoR3rd PtoK 4th Useless; but what can Black do in 
A move which well deserves to lose the | such a position. The game is lost. 
game. 14. P to Kt 4th B to Kt 3rd 
5. P takes P QtoR4th(ch) | 15. P to Kt 5th Kt to R 4th 
6. Kt to B 3rd Q takes P 16. B takes Kt Kt takes B 
7. Bto B 4th Q to K 2nd 17. B takes B(ch)  P takes _* 
e ‘ o etter,| 18. Q to Kt 4th Kt to R 4th 
Another bad move,Q to B 4th is better. ag to Q 3rd K to B 2nd 
8. Castles P to Q 4th 20. R takes Q (ch) 3 takes R 
9. R to K sq QKttoQ2nd | 21, Kt to K 5th (ch) K to Kt sq 
His safest move is Q home again. 22. Q wo K 6th (ch), 
10. P to K 4th B P takes P And Black resigns. 





The Athenzum Chess Club, which has proved itself the strongest local 
club in the metropolis, played a match against the British at the rooms of 
the latter a few days ago, with the result that each side scored five. Neither 
teams were of full strength, but the performance was not a bad one on the 
part of the visitors. 

Mr. Gatti has again won the Lowenthal Cup at the St. George's Club, a 
tropby he has held since 1886. 


Mr. Parnell has intimated to the Town Clerk his acceptance 
of the Freedom of the City of Edinburgh, and has fixed Satur- 
day, July 20, as the date on which it would be cunvenient for 
him to receive the honour. 

Lord Herschell presided on June 6 at Exeter Hall at the 
annual meeting on behalf of the National Refuges for Iome- 
less and Destitute Children, in which some 1200 waifs and 
strays are taken good care of, and afterwards helped to support 
themselves. 

The Commander-in-Chief has issued an order relating to 
the musketry training of Volunteers, which lays down 
imperatively that the rifle must be used exactly as supplied by 
Government, and that colouring or marking the sights in 
black or white or with pencil, or in any other way, and the 
use of any addition, such as paper sights, is strictly prohibited. 
Another order, dealing with the uncertainty as to the mode of 
selecting the best marksman in a company or battalion, states 
that he must be that marksman who makes the highest 
aggregate number of voints throughout his class firing. 


POLO IN BALTISTAN. 
Baltistan, sometimes called “ Little Thibet,” is the northern 
province of Kashmir, traversed by the Upper Indus, parts of 
which have an elevation of 11,000 ft., rising towards some of 
the highest peaks of the Himalayas. The feudal chieftains 
and Nawabs of that country are fond of their ancient sport, 
polo, which has been made known to Englishmen, of late 
years, through its adoption by officers of our regiments 
stationed in the Punjaub. A correspondent, Mr. E. Giberne, 
who has travelled in Kashmir, furnishes us with Sketches of 
the playing of this game at Skardo, and with the following 
account of his observations :— 

“T had been on a shooting trip at Arundoo, and along other 
side nullahs of the Great Shigur Valley. I had just crossed 
the Indus on a ‘kal,’a raft made of bamboos tied loosely 
over skins blown out like bladders. I met a very smart- 
looking native, dressed in the English fashion, except a hat 
of gold lace like an artilleryman’s forage-cap. He talked 
excellent English, even making several bad puns. I found 
out he was the Wazir of Baltistan, under the Maharajah of 
Kashmir. He told me that all the neighbouring Nawabs were 
assembled at Skardo for a week’s polo, their national game, 
and that he would be happy to mount me that very afternoon. 

“T jumped at the opportunity of seeing the original native 
game, from which the favourite Indian amusement had been 
developed. It is known that polo had been a national game 
in Baltistan.long before an Englishman ever handled a polo- 
stick. In the afternoon the Wazir picked me up at my tent, 
bringing my mount, an animal ina native's idea of condition— 
as fat as a prize pig, and as difficult to move. 

“ We rode together to the polo-ground, a rough grass-field, 
bounded by stone walls, about 300 yards long by seventy 
broad, with permanent goal-posts of masonry about thirt) 
yards from each end wall. It was about as nasty a ground to 
play a pulling pony as one could imagine. The sticks were 
very like German pipes, having a thin handle about 4 ft. long 
fitted into a bit of heavy, hard wood, like the pipe-bowl. 

“ We were six players on each side, the Wazir and I being 
on the same side. Such a motley get-up I never saw ; yet 
each man seemed content with his turn-out. Ponies of all 
shapes and sizes were there; with bazaar-made Srinagur 
saddles, Spanish-looking red plush saddles nearly covering the 
ponies, and bits of extraordinary shapes, and with stirrup- 
irons like great boxes, such as one sees in Spain. Such was 
their varied appearance. 

“The Wazir hit off for our side; he was most correctly 
turned out. He took the ball and his stick in his right hand, 
galloped down from our goal towards the centre of the 
ground, threw up the ball and tried to volley it. ‘Ihen began 
a game of hard galloping, jostling, crossing, and falling, such 
as I never saw. 

“There seemed to be no particular rules, such as off-side, 
and other regulations of the game, as we know it. There were 
no intervals in the game; when a player or his pony was 
done, he stopped a bit and cut in again. Our side eventually 
won by several goals. 

“To score a goal, one had not only to hit the ball between 
the goal-posts but also to dismount and get hold of it, before 
the other side could get at it. The effect can be imagined ; 
with three or four hot-headed ponies galloping about loose, 
screaming and fighting, and as many men doing much the 
same behind the goal. 

* After three-quarters of an hour the Wazir held up his 
hand, and said ‘ Bus ! ’—that is, ‘Enough !’—and we stopped. 
As we were riding back to my tent, the band of the Maha- 
rajah’s regiment at Skardo struck up ‘God Save the Queen,’ 
which was played over and over again. 

“The Wazir and some Nawabs sat round my tent and 
smoked cigarettes for upwards of an hour; the Wazir telling 
me he was thinking of taking a polo team to play against 
Umballah and Rawul Pindi. I laughed to myself,a few weeks 
after, when playing at Umballah, to think of the way a 
regiment like the 9th Bengal Lancers would have beaten the 
Wazir’s team. Next day I started towards Srinagur, after 
enjoying capital fun, thanks to the Wazir's hospitality.” 





SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 
The annual meeting of this society was held on June 6 at 
St. James's Hall, under the presidency of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The report stated that the society had to be thankful for 
an income larger by many thousands of pounds than had ever 
been before intrusted to its administration, the gross income 
amounting to £138,366, as compared with £109,765 last year. 
The number of ordained missionaries on the list, including ten 
Bishops, was 637. There were also in the missions 2300 
catechists and lay-teachers, 2600 students, and 38,000 children 
in the mission schools in Asia and Africa. During the year 
1888 the Board of Examiners had recommended twenty-seven 
persons out of those presenting themselves for missionary 
work. Rarely did a week pass which did not witness a 
substantial increase of the society's field of work, and it was 
hoped that this year a mission will have been equipped for the 
Corea. One is about to start to New Guinea. 

The chairman congratulated the mecting on the satisfactory 
nature of the report. Year after year they had been told of 
good and great work being done, bnt this year they had to 
rejoice in the committee having at their disposal so much 
larger funds than they have ever had hitherto. ‘This was due 
not only to a steady growth of the subscriptions, but to a 
noble example sct by a clergyman who had given five-sixths of 
a property which had come to him. I[e had hitherto been a 
great friend to the society, always anonymonsly, and now that 
he had given £25,000, he desired that his name should not be 
disclosed except to those who must know in order to receive 
and pay over the money. They had consequently much to be 
thankful for, and, encouraged by such an example, they 
ought with fresh energy to go on and spread the work of this 
great society. 

The Bishop of Ballarat said it was a comfort to remember 
that this society, with its Royal charters and national com- 
plexion about it, lived and flourished. In Australia they began 
with one clergyman and no church. Now they had 700 
clergymen and between 2000 and 3000 churches. He expressed 
a wish that the different churches should join their forces in 
missionary enterprise, and save the waste of energy and funds 
which characterised the present system. 

Sir Richard Temple, M.P., and Canon Body also addressed 
the meeting. 





A shark, 10 ft. long and 4 ft. in girth, was canght recently 
in the Channel, about twenty-four miles south-east of Ventnor, 
hy the mackerel-nets of the smack Pioneer, of Brighton. The 
= has three rows of teeth and is supposed to be three years 
old, 

A choral festival, under the auspices of the Salisbury 
Diocesan Choral Association, took place in Salisbury Cathedral 
on June 6, a vast congregation being present. The choristers 
numbered nearly 3000, and there was an orchestra consisting 
of eighty performers. 
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POLO WITH NAWABS OF BALTISTAN AT SKARDO, NORTH KASHMIR. 
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A HOT DAY IN JUNE. 

Here I am, under the shade of green boughs ; and here, to use 
a famous historic phrase, I remain. J'y swis, et jy reste. 
Phew ! what an agony it was to toil along that dusty road, 
to cross those open, treeless meadows—in the full blaze, mind 
you, of a pitiless sun, its rays beating on the fevered head and 
smiting like thongs of fire the burning shoulders—and then, 
to climb the steep precipices of this mountain height (a 
hundred feet or so in all; but on this tropic day suddenly 
elevated, as it seems to my bending knees and lagging feet, 
some thousands at the least—a Chimborazo or a Kinchinjunga 
is nothing to it !) before I could reach the green, green copse, 
with its oaks and elms, its beeches and its chestnuts, in the 
welcome shadows of which I stretch my tired humanity and 
am happy ! 

Blessings on the trees—on their rounded, shapely trunks, 
which have so fine a character of stability and repose; on 
their sweeping branches, their quivering sprays, their masses 
of graceful foliage; on the pungent aromatic odours with 
which they pervade the soft bland air, and revive the senses of 
the exhausted wayfarer who has taken refuge in their midst 
from the cruel tyranny of summer! Blessings on the 
trees—for see how the golden light dimples in among their 
pendent leaves, touching them here and there with flecks of 
radiance, and falling on the turf beneath in wayy patches, 
which, changing their tremulous outlines every minute, de- 
light the eye with all manner of fantastic motions! Whata 
melodious hullabaloo the finches are making among the green 
gloom of these intertangled branches! Yonder, on almost 
the top limb of a gnarled oak, which looks ancient enough 
to have heard the Roundheads’ * surly hymn,” like its 
congener in Sumner Chace, a blackbird is piping as though he 
would never grow old; piping a song straight out of his 
own head, as the children say, or out of his little heart—un- 
certain, various, but exquisitely sweet—lilting of the pride of 
life and the glory of the summer noon. Blessings on the 
trees, sprouting a shady boon for those lazy sheep, which have 
drawn together in a heap under the chestnuts, some standing, 
some recumbent, to enjoy the present hour and the lush 
grasses, blissfully unmindful of the judgment to come in the 
shape of the butcher's knife. How the jackdaws prattle in 
the elms! No doubt their noisy talk is all about the biped 
who has found his way, unasked. into their sylvan shades. 
Chatter, chatter, in spite of the cuckoo’s monotonous notes, 
which every now and then break in upon their babble with 
tranquil iteration, as if to recall the feathered gossips to the 
subdued tones that alone are fitting on a drowsy day in June. 

How hot the parched earth looks all around ¥ The butter- 
cups that sprinkle the slope down towards the lake in the 
hollow—Heavens, they burn like so many dots of golden 
flame! And the lake itself—even at this distance I can 
scarcely look upon it; for the noontide splendour has filled it 
with fiery shafts, each of which it throws back as from a 
surface of molten steel. The cattle, slowly ruminating, and 
churning patient mouths, stand silent under the hedgerows ; 


but a couple of horses rest their glossy necks on the topmost 
bar of the paddock-gate, occasionally brushing the flies from 
their heaving flanks with hasty-jerking tails, as if they 
resented the necessary exertion. Nota bird ventures out into 
the open. A soft quivering haze trembles on the horizon ; 
but above my head the bright blue is innocent of the slightest 
cloud, and almost palpitates with lustre. 

Phew !—how hot it is! 

Never before have I felt so profoundly convinced that 
idleness is a virtue, and that the moralists who preach up 
industry as the whole duty of man are hopelessly in the wrong. 
Your Brindleys, Arkwrights, Stephensons—oh, mention not 
their names, I pray you! Who wants to cut canals, invent 
spinning-jennies, lay down railways, on a hot day in June? 
You tell me that without diligence, application, and all the rest of 
it, no man can “get on.” But who wants to get on—that is, 
ona hot day in June? You remind me of the voice of duty ; 
but who can hear it when the thrushes sing, and the green 
leaves rustle, on a hot day in June? Iam deaf to the call of 
every mundane passion. What a mad dream is ambition, 
what a painted show the world, what silly baubles are the 
prizes of society! At least, they seem so on a hot day 
in June! As for the strife of politics, the applanse of listening 
senates—what are they but a weariness of the flesh! Idleness, 
my friend, is the best thing for a man’s moral nature, on a hot 
day in June. It relieves his temper, sets free all his better 
qualities, permits the leisurely development of what there 
is in him of honour and veracity. It is free from such 
despicable passions as envy, malice, and uncharitableness. I 
declare to you that at the present moment I hate no one—a 
heavenly frame of mind which every divine approves uf. How 
could I take the trouble ona hot dayin June? I am positively 
incapable of committing the most trifling peccadillo! I lie 
here, under the green boughs, a pattern of passive goodness, a 
living proof of the fallacy of Dr. Watts’s calumnious assertion 
about Satan and his connection with “idle hands.” How, 
indeed, can hands which are idle do mischief? The question 
opens up a striking line of argument ; but who can argue on a 
hot day in June? 

Phew !—how hot it is! 

Yes; idleness, 1am sure of it, is a great virtue—inimical 
to pride, prejudice, envy. and other naughty things ; in which 
it is not possible to indulge without a good deal of effort. It 
is so nobly disinterested—asks for nothing but to be left alone. 
So magnificently unselfish — never grumbling while the 
children of this world push ahead and take all the stars and 
crosses, along with the trouble. While they go down into the 
arena and fight with wild beasts, or strain their heart-strings 
in the race for wealth or fame, idleness lies under the green 
boughs, content, and loses itself in dreams. And such dreams ! 
Dreams of that forest of Arden. where the leaves never fade, 
where the birds’ songs are never still, and Rosalind and Orlando 
roam the green glades together in immortal youth. Dreams 
of that land of flowery meads, where the paladin Rinaldo 
pines for the peerless Angelica. Dreams of that enchanted 


wood through which the spotless Una wanders with her snow- 
white lamb. Dreams of the shady sadness of that vale, far 
from the fiery noon, where sits the grey-haired Saturn in his 
awful silence, and the Naiad mid her reeds presses her cold 
finger closer to her lips, that none may break it. Dreams of 
that vast mass of mingling shade through which the poet in 
“ Alastor” makes his way, where the pyramids of the tall 
cedar, overarching, form most solemn domes. With such 
dreams as these idleness disports its fancy—on a hot day 
in June! 

Phew !—how hot it is! 

And yet, at this very moment, how many thousands of my 
fellow-subjects are “in cities pent,” hurrying to and fro, 
rushing hither and thither, at the summons of business or 
pleasure, of poverty or pain! I think of the ardent sunshine 
struggling down into the close, stifling thoroughfares ; of the 
hot pavement, which almost blisters the pedestrian’s feet ; of 
the perspiring faces which look into other perspiring faces, and 
are not the cooler for what they see there ; of the tired horses 
which stumble along the dusty roads; of the geraniums and 
fuchsias in the balconies which hang down their sooty petals, 
faint and fading ; of the endless rattle of carriages, and cabs, 
and busses, and cars, and vans; of all the noise and heat, all 
the stir and tumult, all the worry of Commerce and weariness 
of Fashion, and I thank my stars for the hush and coolness of 
my sylvan retreat—on a hot day in June! ; 


The Judges rose for the Whitsun Vacation on June 7, and 
there will be no further sittings in court again till Tuesday, 
June 18, when the Trinity Sittings begin. 

In response to the appeal made by Lord Hartington and 
other gentlemen, a friend has forwarded a cheque for £500 
towards the Polytechnic Endowment Fand. 

The Board of Trade has received through the Foreign 
Office a gold watch and chain and a gold medal, which have 
been awarded by the United States Government to Alexander 
T. Crighton, master, and William Lang, first mate, of the 
British steam-ship Circe, respectively, in recognition of their 
services in rescuing the shipwrecked crew of the American 
brig Mary E. Dana, on March 17 last; and also a gold medal 
awarded by the same Government to Captain John Williams 
of the British ship Canute, in recognition of his services in 
rescuing the crew of the American schooner Georgia B. 
M‘Farland, on Feb. 3 last. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council on June 6, 
Mr. Judd moved that on the occasion of the approaching 
second visit of the Shah of Persia an address of welcome in a 
suitable gold casket, of the value of 200 guineas, be presented 
to his Majesty; that the Shah be invited to attend at the 
Guildhall to receive such address; and that a special Ward 
Committee be appointed to make arrangements for the recep- 
tion of his Majesty, and for an entertainment in the Guildhall 
at an expense not exceeding £2000. Alderman Sir W. 
Lawrence seconded the motion, which was carried with but 
one dissentient. 
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its undertakings. 


known caterers. 


what may not be worn under certain circumstances is almost necessary. 
from the length of a widow's veil to the texture of a ball dress. Aside from this speciality, there are thousands of customers who deal 


1abitually with Messrs. JAY witho rearing mourning. This being one 
habitually th Messrs. JAY without wearing mourning. ‘This | 


The etiquette of Mourning is continually changing in 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


‘Has now become one of the features of the West-End of London, so long has it been established and so entirely has it fulfilled 


And not only do the dwellers in town, but all visitors to the Metropolis, profit by the experience of such well- 
certain matters of detail, and a reliable guide to what may and 


That guide is to be found here—an authority on everything, 


of the houses where may be seen the masterpieces of Worth and 


Pingat, though in subdued tints, it is scarcely to be wondeyed at that a certain attraction impels many thither who only from choice invest 


themselves in these half-mourning lines. 


and trimmings, Jet Ornaments, Gloves, and Handkerchiefs, are here to be found in every tasteful guise. 


Costumes, Mantles, Bonnets, Caps, Fichus, Dinner Dresses, Tea Gowns, Skirts of sumptuous fabric 


Materials from the richest to 


the cheapest are at hand, and as dressmakers famed for their fit and cut are kept upon the premises, it is always possible to choose one’s 


own material, style of make, and mode of finish. 


The assortment of Mantles, whether trimmed with jet, passementerie, or lace, is perhaps 


the largest, and most certainly the richest in London, ranging as it does from the most elaborate of evening wraps to the simplest and 


plainest tailor-cut walking jacket.” 
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Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and Defects 
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Full Descriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms 
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ALFRED B. PEARCE’S CHINA and GLASS CATA 


| LOGUE. It is full of useful information—clear, concise, and 
practical—and includes nine estimates, Post-fre 
30, Ludgate-hill, (Established 17.) 
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EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


G oO “ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 





a careful application of the fine properties of well-sclected 
| Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 


R 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save ts many 
G heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
, articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
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us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 


Special Cloths a i i ; 
pecial Cloths and unique colourings are constantly being weil fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 


made for the use of REDFERN only. 


| LONDON, W. 


Also Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross-Street, Manchester. 


frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 
Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and OCO,, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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Gucen's deweller 95, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 









































NO&- 





Injurious Substances are used in the Manufacture of 


Brooke's Soap 


; MONKEY BRAND.” 


SOME OF ITS USES. 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING 





METALS, MARBLE, PAINT, CUTLERY, CROCKERY, MACHINERY, A Tue ladon 


GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, WINDOWS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, BATHS, BRASS PLATES, STAIR-RODS. 


For Washing Dishes and Cleaning all Kitchen Utensils, 


For Steel, Iron, Brass and Copper Vessels, Fire Irons, Marble, Statuary, 
Mirrors, Floors, Mantels, and a 1000 things in Household, Shop, Factory, 


and on Shipboard. 
REMOVES DUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. 


“ Tllustrated London News,” to 


BENJAMIN BROOKE & COMPANY, 
86 to 40, York- road, _King's- cross, London. 


BROOKE'S GREAT MONKEY SHOW. 


Conducted by the Proprietors of Brooke's Soap. 











EXHIBITION OF 1000 MONKEYS OF ALL SPECIES. 
ALL THE GUARDS’ BANDS. 
BALLOON ASCENTS BY WILLIAMS and YOUNG. 
BALDWIN WITH HIS PARACHUTE. 
THE BRUSSELS PICTURE GALLERY. 


CONCERT of 1000 VOICES, with ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


led by GWYLLYM CROWE, &c. 





ALEXANDRA PALACE, LONDON, 


DURING THE WHOLE OF JUNE, 1889. 


If not obtainable near you, 
send 4d.in Stamps for full- size Bar, free by post; 1s. for three Bars, mentioning 


“A CALCULATION. 
The labour a servant in ono day |s. 


At the least calculation wiil cost 
(four and two) . 

And the stuff she will smash, 
I'll venture to state, 

Is worth, on an average, about 
(stv and cighl) . 

A bar of PROOKE’S SOAP will 
avoid all such tricks, 

Do the wo’k in an hour, and 
save (fen and six) . (1 


The price of a bar being 4a. 














For Ladies’ Cviumn, see page 770; 


Wills and Bequests, page 772; Playhouses, page 774, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Considerable interest has been aroused in society in London by 
the publication in the June issue of the Nineteenth Century of 
a “ Protest against Women’s Suffrage,” signed by women. 
Very few of the signatures are those of women who have ever 
done anything to give their names weight. Though several 
are the wives or widows of famous men, there are less than 
half-a-dozen out of the hundred signatories who can, even by a 
stretch of courtesy, be said to have themselves given any 
proof to the world of intellectual greatness, governing or 
organising power, philanthropic earnestness, or interest in 
social progress. 

Far less are there appended the names of any women who 
have worked for women. Thedocument itself hails “ the rise 
of a new spirit of sympathy and justice among men” towards 
women, “answering to the advances made by women in 
education,” and in social and public influence; and it says 
that its signers “rejoice” in the work of women on school 
boards and boards of guardians, and in “the more extended 
powers and opportunities of usefulness recently opened” to 
their sex. But, with the solitary exception of Lady Stanley 
of Alderley, who has done something to help women’s 
medical education—with this solitary exception, no one of 
the women signing this paper has ever given a shred of 
assistance in bringing about the legal and social reforms, and 
the changes in spirit, and the enlarged powers and oppor- 
tunities of usefulness, in all which they profess to rejoice. These 
changes have not wrought themselves. Every legal reform, 
every new means of education, every fresh professional 
opening, every public office undertaken, means that money and 
labour and thought, aye, and sorrow have been freely spent by 
some women—but not one of them is counted amongst those 
women who sign this paper of “ rejoicing” that the position 
has so far improved, while hoping that “the emancipating 
process has now reached its limits.” 

If the women who have worked for and procured the 
changes in the married women’s property laws, in the custody 
of infants laws, and in many other cruel statutes, said that their 
success so far hadconvinced them that women did not need 
the vote: if the women who have forced the right to attend 
other women in sickness from a close corporation: the 
women who have procured for girls the possibility of University 
and high school education : the women who have profited by 
that education and distinguished themselves by gaining 
scholastic honours : the women who have shown by serving 
on public bodies that a lady can even fight a hotly-contested 
election without loss of dignity or grace: the women who 
have devoted themselves to securing better conditions of life 
for pauper children, or for working girls: the women who in 
literature or science have made themselves a honoured place : 
the women who have shown themselves capable of conducting 
great organisations in time of peaceor in service of war—if 
such women expressed themselves against Women's Suffrage, 
their opinion would not only command respect, but would 
even, if anything like unanimous, conclude the matter 
for this generation. 

But so far from this being the case, women known as 
workers in the cause of humanity in these directions are all on 
the other side. Who have signed this Nineteenth Century 
* protest against women’s suffrage”? Well, there are about a 
dozen Peeresses, and as many Peers’ daughters. There are the 
wives of Professor Huxley, Professor Max Miiller, Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, Dean Chureh, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and a few more clerical, literary, or political men 
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of note. I do not know if we are to conclude that these ladies 
sign as representing their husbands; but even if so, they 
count no more on a women’s protest than the rest of the 
signatories who are equally unknown outside private 
life. “Mrs. Bishop, Prince of Wales-terrace,” “Mrs. Wells, 
Manchester-square,” and the rest are, doubtless, estimable 
ladies, but do not record anything more than an ordinary 
woman’s opinion; and they are swamped by the tens of 
thousands of their compeers who have signed petitions or 
gathered in great meetings to express an opinion in favour of 
Women’s Suffrage. 

Leaving aside these unknown gentlewomen and the equally 
unknown quantity of capacity and public-spirit possessed by 
the wives of active men, there remain, as signing this petition 
to represent the known intelligence and work of women, only 
the following few names—Mrs. Humphry Ward, novelist ; 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, novelist and essayist ; Miss B. Potter, said 
to have worked a week in a “sweater’s” shop; Miss Lawless, 
novelist; Miss Garnett, essayist; and certain “Primrose 
dames,” Lady R. Churchill at their head. (It surely was a 
great humourist, by the way, who invented the notion of 
getting a possé of Primrose dames to protest against “ women 
mixing themselves up in the coarsening struggles of party 
political life”! This is exquisite from the female leaders of 
the Primrose League !) 

To turn from this list of signatures to one issued a few 
years ago of women who are in favour of Women’s Suffrage is 
indeed a striking lesson. The most honoured names of the 
womanhood of the Victorian age are here. The women who 
protest against the continued exclusion of their sex, who 
have to pay the taxes and who have to obey the laws, from 
all direct authority in the levying or spending the taxes and 
the making of the laws, include practically all the women 
famous for intellect, philanthropy, or individual achievement. 

Here, in protest against the exclusion of women from direct 
political influence, is the great name of Florence Nightingale, 
who organised order from chaos in the Crimea; who, by her 
executive power saved the lives of thousands of men, who would 
have otherwise died not so much from want of nursing as from 
want of proper administration of the vast national resources ; 
and who was for years after the most influential and trusted 
authority in War Office reforms. Here is one who, in the 
Russo-Turkish wars, followed that great example, and again 
showed how women can organise public resources—Miss 
Irby. Here is Mrs. Hilton, of the Créche; Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, who initiated boarding - out pauper children; the 
late Mary Carpenter, the founder of girls’ reformatories ; Miss 
Ellice Hopkins, the friend of poor girls; and Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, who to many is as an apostle. Here are Mrs. William 
Grey,and Miss Sheriff, and Miss Emily Davies, the first workers 
for girls’ high schools, together with women-teachers of the 
young of the standing of Miss Buss, Mrs. Byers, Miss Jones, 
of the Notting-hill High School, Miss Grove, of the London 
Queen's College, and Miss Corlett, founder of Queen's College, 
Dublin. Here are the scientific women, with the late Mrs. 
Somerville at their head, and Miss Buckland, Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, Dr. Garrett-Anderson, Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., and a 
host of other women -graduates. Here are the literary 
women, with the late Harriet Martineau for their 
leader, and the late venerable Mary Howitt and charming 
Mrs. Ewing, and Miss Anne Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie), 
Mrs. Augusta Webster (the poetess), Mrs. Spender, Mrs. 
Linneus Banks, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, Mrs. Charles 
(the authoress of “ The Schénberg-Cotta Family”), Miss Sarah 


Tytler, Mrs. Molesworth, and Mrs. Cowden Clarke. Tere is 
practically every woman who has ever keld a seat on a School 
Board or a Board of Guardians. Here are Mrs. Bodichon, 
Madame Parkes-Belloc, and the other founders of the Socicty 
for the Employment of Women. 

Enough ! I say nothing of the arguments of the “ protest.” 
They have all done duty before, and been answered again and 
again. ‘The force of the document does not rest in the least 
in its substance ; it is the names appended to it that are sup- 
posed to give it influence. Those women whocare for women— 
who can never be happy, though they themselves have all 
the rights they want, while they see around them other 
women suffering and wronged and starving because of bad 
laws and of the low status given to their sex—those women to 
whom their own power of thought, their knowledge, and their 
sense of right are high and sacred trusts to be used for the 
good of their motherland, and their race, and their sex, by all 
legitimate means—those women may take great comfort from 
these lists of names. Verily “the ebbing tide is with you— 
the flowing tide is with us."—FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 


Mr. D. Christie Murray, the novelist, previous to his de- 
parture for Australia on a lecturing tour, was entertained at 
the Criterion by a numerous company, representative of 
literature, art, and the drama. Mr. Edmund Yates presided, 
and the guests were over 150 in number. 

The date of opening the exhibition of the “R.A. Crowded 
out and Rejected ” at Olympia, Kensington, has been fixed for 
Saturday, June 22, and the pictures are being received. Royal 
Academy “ Doubtfuls” and “ Rejected” will be exhibited, as 
well as other pictures which may or may not have been shown 
at any exhibition. It has been decided that the prizes, which 
range from £50 to £5, shall be awarded by the public vote. 
Each visitor will be presented with a voting card, on. which 
he will be asked to fill in the name and number of the picture 
he deems most worthy to receive the first prize, and to deposit 
the card in a ballot-box. The picture obtaining the highest 
number of votes will receive the first prize ; the next highest, 
the second; and soon. The ballot-box will be opened publicly 
at a fixed hour on a certain day each week, and the number of 
votes will be regularly published. 

A special court of the subscribers to the Royal Masonic 
Institution for Boys was recently held at Freemasons’ Hall, 
Mr. W. Beach, M.P., in the chair. The meeting was called for 
the purpose of considering the report of the special committee 
which was appointed last year to inquire into and report upon 
the discipline, expenditure, and administration of the insti- 
tution. The committee held its meetings and investigated the 
three subjects, and they presented their report to a quarterly 
court on April 26 last. The report made recommendations for 
an entire change in the administration, and notified the par- 
ticulars of the changes that should be made. The secretary 
(Mr. Binckes) then read a number of resolutions which had 
been passed at Masonic meetings condemning the manage- 
ment of the school and supporting the recommendation of a 
complete reform. Several members of the House Committee 
had already resigned. The report of the Investigation Com- 
mittee was adopted. After a long discussion, a provisional 
committee was appointed to manage the affairs of the insti- 
tution, and that they should report to a future meeting of the 
court the best and most effective mode of carrying out the 
recommendations contained in the report of the commitice of 
inquiry. 
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, Butter, and Cheese Stand. Two Compart- 


iit inside, and glass lining to Butter. Best Electro, £2 103. 
Two XVilth Century Kaives, 5s, the two extra, 


ments 





and ivory bandie, £10 10s, 





Four Chased Solid Silver Salts and Specns. in rich morocco 
case, lined silk, rustic design, £3 153, 
Six in case, £5 15s. 





“Scuttie” Sugar Basket. 


Very richly chased Vegetable Dish, with hot-water compartment, Electro-Silver, gilt inside, £1 58, 
Solid Silver, £5. 


WAP PIN <& 
POULTRY, CITY, E.C.; 18, OXFORD-STREET, WEST-END (158), LONDON. 





Mappin and Webt’s New Asparagus Dish and Drainer. 
Best Electro-Silver, £2 5s, 
Pair Servers to match, richly engraved, ivory handles, £1 1s. 





Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, with 
glass lining, 12. 6d, 





Presentation Carvers in Case, with Solid Silver Monnta, 
Buckhorn Handles, 1 pair, and Stecl, £1 7s.; 2 pairs, and Steel, £1 16a, 
Ivory o £1 108.;2 w £2) 


Illustrated Price-Lists 
POST-FREE. 

For the convenience of 
Customers residing in the 
Country goods are 
forwarded to ali parts of the 
United Kingdom on 

Solid Silver, £2 28. approval, 


WEBB, 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE and CUTLERY WoORES, 





Full-size Oval Entrée Dish, with Fluted Cover and Shell Gadroon 
Mounts, Best Electro, £4 10a, 
Warmer, with Top Plate to match, £4 los, 





Full-size Entrée Dish and Cover, Gadroon Mounts, 
£3 103, 


Warmer to match, £3 3s, 








Registered Lemon Squeezer. The best and 
cheapest ever produced, £1 108, Soda-Water 
Tuwhler, 23. extra, 


SHEFFIELD. 
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Caution to Parents. 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 
with the most pernicious ingredients : hence frequently, the irritability, 

redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 
It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 
FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, particularly the Red, Blue, and Grcen 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white 
Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain much more soda than others, owing 
to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap very 
injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. ‘The scricus 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps ‘often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly discase, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 
most eminent Dermatologists. 
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# PEARS) Transparent SQAP® 
° ro) 
3 IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; B 
ic FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), EF 
eS AND FROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 5 
It is DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE, > 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE nearty 100 YEARS, = 
° AND OBTAINED ° 

7 FIFTEEN i ize MEDALS 
| International Prize eS 
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f “of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found it to vary in § 4 
‘quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of ° 
“ moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A BETTER, = 
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A. & F. PEARS, 


Soap Makers by Appointment ta HB. R.Y. the 
Prince of Wales, 


71-75, New Oxford Street 


(Late 38 and 91, Russell-street), 


LONDON, W.C. 








Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. 














Messrs. HUNT 


& ROSKELL, 


MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS AND JEWELLERS TO HER MAJESTY, 


156, NEW BOND-STREET, W., 


Beg to announce that owing to the death of Mr. | 


ROSKELL, Senior, and a re-arrangcment of Parlner- 
ship Interests, the whole of the Stock will be offered for 
SALE at Greatly Reduced Prices until JUNE 30 next. 





ALL ORDERS ATTENDED TO AS USUAL DURING 


DETAILS OF SALE. 
Old Diamond Ornaments from Private Sources—of Intrinsic Value. 
Diamond Necklets from £50 to £5000. 
Rows of Fine Pearls. 
Bracelets, Brooches, Pendants, Earrings, Pins, Studs, and Rings, with 
all Combinations of Gems. 
Specimen Precious Stones of all kinds. | Watches and Clocks. 
Collections of Old Snuff-Boxes, Objets d'Art and Virtu. 
Old Watches. 
Massive Silver and Gold Plate both for Presentation and Wedding 





THE SALE. | 


Presents. 





WILD ROSE POT-POURRI. 


This wr sparation is made from the m tals of Wild 
Roses which crow luxurianthy in Maine S.A., during 
the ™ mth of Ju These, c pene —: a wi ith a Lm vie 
mixture of Orie ate ai Pe orfumes im 
this purpose pre nlc a Pot-Pourri whi + wi il ren ain 
fragrant for years. 

May he obtained of all the te ading Glass and Chins 
Dealers ‘in the fy a Bae rdom or of STONIER & CU., 
Liverpool, 24, 6d, per Box, “arriag » free. 


“THE STUART” 
POT-POURRI JAR, 


Specially Manufactured for STONIER & CO., 


by the 
WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN CO. 
Bronze. __ Painted Coloured 
Richly and Ge ld Birds and and G ilt 
He ight. Gilt. Spray. Gilt, Flowers Nona genuine without bearing 
Siguature 





No. 1. 13) in. £990 £600 £6 00 £315 0 
2 mM, £4700 £410 0 £412 6 s 0 





pHE STUART” 3: 9: fine Bs Boe gas  Gaumued 


Carriage Paid to aw part of the United Kingdom on receipt of Remittance. 


STONIER & CO., Glass and China Dealers, 78, LORD-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








“Don’t put off till to- -morrow the duties of to-day,’ Buy a cake of Sapolio at once, and 
clean your house. Cleans Paint, Marble, Oil-cloths, Metals, Bath-tubs, Kitchen Utensils, 
Lavatories. Useful all over the house for all cleaning except laundry. Sample (full size 
cake) sent post-free on receipt of £}d. in stamps by 

ENOCH MORGAN’S SON’S COMPANY, 47, Farringdon-street, London, E.C, 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Feb. 11, 1865), with five codicils (dated Feb. 20, 
1869 ; Jan. 24, 1878 ; March 22 and April 7, 1879 ; and Aug. 14, 
1883), of her Royal Highness Augusta Duchess of Cambridge, 
late of the Ambassadors’ Court, St. James's Palace, and of 
Cambridge Cottage, Kew, who died on April 6, was proved on 
May 31 by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the surviving executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £159,340 l4s. 7d. 
She bequeaths all her furs, Indian shawls, jewels, and 
furniture to her two daughters, the Duchess of Teck 
and the Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; her wines, linen, 
carriages and horses to the Duchess of Teck ; an annuity of 
£200 to Lady Geraldine Somerset, £100 to Lord William 
Paulet, £150 to the Princess Augusta of Hesse, £200 to 
Colonel Greville, £100 to the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
and annuities to members of her household and servants. For 
making further provisions for the children of the Duchess of 
Teck, she directs that all accumulations of income, both in 
England and abroad, from the year 1867 are to be held upon 
trust for them in equal shares. ‘The golden toilet presented 
to her mother, the Landgravine Caroline of Hesse, by 
the town of Maestricht for the gallant defence thereof 
by her husband, the Landgrave Frederick, against the 
French, shall go as an heirloom, and on her death revert to her 
great-nephew, Prince William of Hesse, and after his decease 
shall pass from him to the members of the House of Hesse, 
but shall always remain in the Castle of Rampenheim, where 
she was born. The residue of her property she leaves, as to 
two fifths thereof, to her daughter, the Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz; two fifths, upon trust, for her daughter, the 
Duchess of Teck, and then to her children ; and the remaining 
one fifth, upon trast, to pay the interest to her said twodaughters 
for life, and on the death of both of them, upon further trust, 
for the Duke of Cambridge, and then for his children. 

The will (dated Feb. 17, 1885) of the Most Noble Richard 
Plantagenet Campbell, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
G.C.S.L, C.LE., P.C., late of Stowe, Bucks, and Chandos House, 
who died on March 26 last, was proved on May 31 by 
William Williams, the surviving executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwardscf £79,000. After con- 
firming his marriage settlement the testator bequeaths £500, 
such plate, furniture, and household effects as she may choose 
to the value of £2000, and the use, for life, of the “ Temple” 
diamonds, to his wife; and £10,000 each to his daughters, 
Lady Mary Morgan and Lady Anne Hadaway. He devises his 
estates, lands, farms, and premises in Cornwall to his daughter 
Lady Caroline Grenville ; and the remainder of his real estate, 
including Stowe, upon trust. for his eldest daughter, Lady 
Mary Morgan, for life, with remainder to her first and other 
sons, according to seniority in tail male, with remainder to 
her daughters, and with remainder over to his second daughter, 
Lady Anne Hadaway ; but these estates are charged under his 
marriage settlement with jointures to his younger children. 
The Grenville, Chandos, and Temple-Nugent family pictures, 
and certain presentation-plate, and, on the death of his wife, 
the “ Temple ” diamonds, are to go as heirlooms, and follow the 
trusts of his settled estates ; and the residue of his personal 
estate is to be held on similar trusts. 

The will (dated Jan. 3, 1884), with three codicils (dated 
July 11, 1884,and Feb. 16 and Ang. 2, 1886), of Miss Mary 
Eason, late of No. 5, Ladbroke-gardens, Notting-hill, who died 
on May 15, was proved on May 30 by William Edward Gillett, 
Thomas Wilkes, and Harry Horsman Coles, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being sworn to exceed £113,000. 


The testatrix bequeaths £10,000 to the National Life-Boat 
Institution, and expresses the wish that the first boat provided 
out of this sum may be called the “ Margaret,” in memory of 
her sister ; £1000 to Miss Elizabeth and Miss Bridget Hartley ; 
£500 to each executor; her jewels, plate, pictures and furni- 
ture, and any money he may owe her, to ‘Thomas Wilkes; and 
legacies and annuities to servants. She devises her land and 
premises at Park Gate, Darlington, to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, for the purpose of erecting a church thereon. The 
residue of her property she leaves, upon trust, for the Middlesex 
Hospital. 

The will (dated Dec. 8, 1887), of Mrs. Maria Louisa 
Richardson Gardner, late of No. 41, Grosvenor-square, who 
died on April 2, at Cannes, was proved on May 29 by George 
Henry Long, William Compton Compton Smith, and Lionel 
James Richardson, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £87,000. Subject to the 
legacies of £1000 to each executor, and her £3 10s. per cent 
Indian Stock, upon trust, for Charles Franklin, for life, and then 
to his children, the testatrix leaves all her real and personal 
estate, upon trust, for her husband, Robert Richardson 
Gardner, M.P., for life. On his death she gives and devises her 
estates at Eton Clewer and Windsor to Lionel James Richard- 
son ; £5000 each to her nieces, Mrs. Esther Geraldine Connor 
and Mrs. Mary Augusta Salmond ; £3000 each to William 
Compton Compton Smith, Horace Grant Richardson, her niece 
Maud Richardson, her niece Mrs. Lily Fussell, her cousins 
Miss Alice Woodfall, Miss Frances Woodfall, Mrs. Sarah Jolly, 
and Mrs. Rose Peach, and Mrs. Jeanie Francis; and £2000 
each to Miss Marian and Miss Alice Isaacson. The ultimate 
residue of her property she leaves to the Hon. Stanley Goul- 
burn Giffard, the son of Lord Halsbury. She desires that the 
marble busts of herself and husband shall be given to the 
Albert Institute, Windsor. 

The will (dated Feb. 12, 1889) of Mr. James Folds, J.P., 
late of Brunshaw House, Burnley, Lancashire, who died on 
April 1, was proved on May 30 by Thomas Frederic Artin- 
dale, James Langfield Ward, and Obadiah Folds and James 
Folds, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £77,000. The testator gives £1000 each to his 
daughters, Mrs. Helen Ward, Mrs. Ann Holroyd, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cooper ; £4000, upon trust, for Mrs. Ann Elizabeth 
Roberts, the widow of his deceased son, for life; an annuity 
of £100 between his three nieces, Mary Tweedale, Ellen 
Tweedale and Alice Brierley ; and £36,000, upon trust, to be 
divided between all his daughters, with powers of appointment 
at their decease to their respective husbands and children. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves between his 
two sons, Obadiah and James, absolutely. 

The will (dated Dec. 1, 1887), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 22 and Aug. 16, 1889), of Mr. John Neate, late of 
No. 16, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, No. 53, Belsize-park, 
and Trafford, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, who died on 
April 26, was proved on May 31 by Mrs. Sophia Neate, the 
widow, and Rayner Storr, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £62,000. The testator gives £7500, 
and all his furniture and household effects, and such a yearly 
sum, as will, with that received by her under her marriage 
settlement from the property settled on her by her uncle and 
under her father’s will, make up £1500 per annum, to his wife, 
Mrs. Sophia Neate ; £5000 each to his sons, Percy John and 
Rayner Maurice; £2500 to his son, Arnold Edward ; and 
numerous small legacies to relatives and others. ‘The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves between his said 
three sons, in equal shares. 
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IEMBROCATIONS{| 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
POR OVER-REACH ES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS, 

FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

FoR SORE THROATS AND INPLUESZA, 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCK. 

POR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. | 




















FOU SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS, 


“ Gives much satisfaction.” 
FRANCIS F. LOVELL, 
Master of New Forest Stag Hounds, | 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Pr 2s., 28. Gal. Ba, Gel. 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBAGO, 
SPRAINS. 











BRUISES, ! 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, | i} 

STIFFNESS 

















Prepared only by ELLIMAN,SONS#C® Slough Eng] | 












DSU tow in old Sols burning? 


She dares to sweetly slumber, 


Sox BEETHAM puts hee all 
to ‘rights 


CRINE s CUCUMBER. 





Mnd oer hee charming 
features fait mong oye Ages 


The will (dated Dec. 22, 1882), with seven codicils (dated 
Dec. 29, 1882; May 23, 1883; Jan. 8, 1884; Jan. 5, 1885; 
Feb. 1, 1886 ; May 25, 1887 ; and Aug. 14, 1888), of Mr. Charles 
Ansted, late of No. 29, Penton-place, Pentonville, who died on 
April 20, was proved on May 30 by the Rev. Joseph Board 
Ansted, Edward Ansted, and Danby Stevens Christopher, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £56,000. 
The testator gives £1000 to Christ’s Hospital ; £500 to Christ's 
Hospital for Hetherington’s Trust for the Blind; £100 each 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the London Fever Hospital, the 
Royal Free Hospital, the Royal Albert Orphan Asylum (Bag. 
shot), the Middlesex Hospital, the Corporation of the Sons’ of 
the Clergy, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
the Foundling Hospital, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; £200, upon trust, to apply the 
income in the purchase of blankets, coals, bread, and bacon to be 
distributed at Christmas time among the poor of Quorndon, anda 
like sum, upon the same trusts, for the poor of the parish of St. 
James, Pentonville; £500 to Miss Emily Sarah Carter Rendell, 
and a further sum of £4500 if she is residing with the deceased 
at the time of his death ; his house, No. 29, Penton-place, with 
the furniture and contents thereof, to Edward Ansted; and 
numerous other legacies. He devises his copyhold premises in 
Middlesex to the Rev. Joseph Board Ansted; and all 
his real estate in Leicestershire, and elsewhere. to his 
sister, Ellen Ansted, for life, and then to Edward Ansted, 
in fee simple. The residue of his property he leaves between 
Edward Ansted, the Rev. Joseph Board Ansted, and Alfred 
John Ansted. 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1889), with a codicil (dated April 8, 
1889), of Charlotte Sophia Cambell, Baroness Craignish, late 
of Richings Park, Iver, Bucks, who died on April 10, at No. 3, 
Welbeck-mansions, Cadogan-terrace, was proved on May 31, by 
James Adams Hewitt and Mrs. Philadelphia Rosa Leigh 
Spencer, the executors, the value of the personal estate ex- 
ceeding £26,000. The testatrix gives £300 to Mrs. Adelaide 
Caroline Meeking ; £500 to her nephew Bertram C. C, §, 
Meeking ; £500 to her niece Mildred Meeking ; £300 each to 
her nephew Hume Meeking and her niece Adelaide Meeking ; 
£100 to her nephew Kenneth Meeking ; £500 to her niece 
Mary Kate Hall ; £300 to Mrs. Florence Sheepshanks ; £1000 
to Mrs. Shute; £2500 to her aunt, Mrs. Philadelphia Rosa 
Leigh Spencer ; £5000 to her godson, Herbert Arthur Blunt ; 
and very many legacies and annuities to relatives, friends and 
servants. Under the powers contained in the will of her late 
father, Charles Meeking, Esq., sne appoints the sum of £200 
per annum to her husband the Baron Craignish. The residue 
of her property she leaves between her nephews Hume Mcek- 
ing and Charles Spencer Hall, and Mrs. Florence Sheepshanks, 
she knowing the testatrix’s wishes as to the disposal of the 
said one third share. 

The will (dated Nov. 16, 1887), with three codicils, of Mr. 
James William Pankhurst, formerly of Borleston, Stafford- 
shire, and late of No. 6, Abbey-crescent, Torquay, who died on 
April 27, was proved on May 29 by George Trank Paddock 
and the Rev. Francis Hoare, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £21,000. The testator gives 
£50 euch to the North Staffordshire Infirmary, the British 
Home for Incurables, and the London City Mission; and 
legacies and annuities to friends. The residue of his property 
he leaves, upon trust, to pay £500 per annum to his adopted 
daughter, Mrs. Annie Hoare ; and the remainder of the income 
thereof is to be accumulated till the death of Mrs. Hoare, or 
until she shall give notice, in writing, when the capital and 
income are to be divided between her children. 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 
[ “PORTANT NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON having had 


specially maunfactured for him the rich 
BROCADED and Other FANCY SILKS 
and SATINS, as now Exhibited in the 








Lyons Court of the 


| PARIS EXHIBITION, bearing his name, 





obtained, these Silks are now on view at 


SM envious veil did pin. | 2 OXPORD - STREET. 


SILK SALOON, in 
in pieces of from Thirty to Forty 
yards, at prices from 21s, to f0s, per 
yard. Any length ent. The lengths shown 
«ays in the Exhibition will romain there until 
the close, when they will be offered fer 
sale at Oxford-strect at prices according 

to their condition. 
VISITORS to the EXHIBITION wk hing 


any particular design which hes the name 


all particulars by applying at his Paris 
Office, 32, Faubourg Poissonniére, Paris ; 


} 

of Peter Robinson atiached con obtain 
or of 

| 





PETER ROBINSON, 
OXFORD-ST., LONDON, 
Patterns of the Exhibition Silks cannot be eut, 


BP | | EATENSIVE ADDITIONS TO 


= PREMISES, including the whole of the 

= } suilding lately known as the i 

: LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE BAZAAR. 

The NEW SALOON SIIOW - ROOMS are 

now completed, aml will be found to 
contain a very chel ¢ cnd comprehensive 
stuck of Novel COSTUMES for Horo, 
Promenade, Carriage, and Evening Wear. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS. — The 

Stock of an Irish Manufacturer, consist- 

ing of the best makes In Deuble Damask 

Table-Cloths, Table-Napkins, Sheets, and 

| Pillow-Cases now being offered ct half 
| price. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
QXFOR D-ST. 


CARRIAGE ENTRANCE, at 1 to 9, 

Great Portland-strect, and 278, Negent-street 
(three doors north from Circus), 
CORPULENCY. 
Recipe ana notes how to harmlessly, effcetually, « nd 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c. “Sunday Times” says :—* Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the trne one seems beyond all deubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 

system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. CO. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.O, 
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ETZLER 


pouve 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





NEW MUSIC. 


and €©0.S LIST. 


NEW SONGS, 2s. net, post-free, 


LAS GORDON. Lawrence Kellie. 


Words by F. E, Weatherly. 


Sung with Enormous Success by— 


e Relle Cole 








Osborne Williams, 





adame Schiiiter, 





Pole S 
In Three Keys, E flat, 


I OCOCO 
Maddison’s setting of Swinburne’s song 
is a triumph, being original, 


i 


\ 
Miss Jessie gree 
Miss Marie Cur 








‘ur 
Mr. Harold Russell, and by 
rhe Composer, &c. 


LAS GORDON. Tawrence Kellie. 


F (Compass D to F), and G, 


“ : 
Mrs. Brunning 
*Rococe’ 
musicianly effective, 
Three Keys, E, F 


“Truth” says : 


md tender.’ Published in 


(compass C to F), and G, 


Tn CHARMANTE 


Suug with great success by 
at the Monday Popular Concerts, 


MARGUERITE. 
Miss Liza Lehmann 
In Two Keys, 


D (compass A to F sharp) and E, 


M AGYAR 

The English words adapted from the Hungarian of j 
Vordszmarty by 
introduced a very cle 
Song by Dr, Semon. 


in with guod effect, 
you ASK ME WHY I LOVE. 


Composed by 
enormous success by Miss 


( 
E flat) and 


Mere 


by Popular 


No. 


including “The 


4c 
and Vi 
Charimante,” 


contains 


No. 


No. 7 


including “ 


Each Nut 
ina speccal 


M EMORIES. 


1 contains Nir 


SONG. Felix Semon. 

farion Chappell. “Mr. Santle y 
ind characteristic Magya 
The conception js excellen 





and the theme of the Ra Koezy 
—The Times, 


KELLIE. Sung with 
Lucille Saunders, 
> Bertha Moore, Miss Lena Law, and the 
‘onposer. Ta Two Keys, E flat (compass B flat to 


LAWRENCE 


LER'S RED ALBUMS. 1s. each. 

w Series of Vocal and Instrumental Compositions 
Composers, 

Songs for Mezzo-Soprano, 
Willow Song” (Arthur Sullivan), &e. 
ontains Six Compositions for Violin 
woforte, including “Swing Song” and “ Reve 
arranged by Berthold Tours, &c. 

Eight Songs for Contralto, 
By the Sad Sea Waves” (J. Benedict), &c. 
nber contains 32 pages, full Music size,and bound 
cover. Price Is. each. List post-free. 

WALTZ OF THE SEASON, 


Caroline Lowthian. 
layed with great success by Mr. Liddell at all his 


THE 


eng igzements, 


and CO 


M ETZLER : 10., 
Sole lmporters of the Celebrated 


M ASO 


and to 


M ASON and 


MASON 


N and HAMLIN’S American Organs 
Her Moat er ncious Majesty 
HE QUEEN, 





Her yp Maje 

THE EMPRESS EUC 
churches, chapels, and sche 
United Kingdom, &c. 


HAMLIN American Organs. 
riens from £8 to £400, 

Liberal Discount for Cash. 
New iilustr ated List post-free. 





NIE 
3 throughout the 


and HAMLIN PIANOFORT ES. 
THE NEW UPRIGHT MOL 
TUK NEW BOUDOIR GRAND MODE L. 


Improved method of stringing, 


METZ JER and CO.’S BRASS, REED, AND 


STR 
List post-fr 


M® 


{MALL Ss 
Ss Smaliwood's Tutor 


INGED INSTRUMENTS of Every Description. 


ee. 


STZL ER and CO., 


iREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, LONDON, W. 
WOOD'S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Is the Best of all. 
Smallwood's Tutor Is the Best of ali. 
Smallwood's Tutor Is the Best of all, 


KNIG 
GOL y MEL 


J OHN 


are for Sile, 


Perfection 


195, Oxford-street, W. 


Fraxcis and Day, 
HT COMMANDE it of \ IL LA VICOZA, 18s. 
JALS at the Principal Loternational Exhibitions, 
PRENSMEAD and QONS’ 
bh 

PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 
for Tir und on the Three-Years' System. The 
Tone, and Durability, 





of Touch 


1s, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. 


kK RARDS’ 


1s, Gre 
Puris, Make 
Wales, CAU 
hearing the 
facture. F 


Marlboroug 


[(RARDS' PIANOS. 
‘4 


STEY ORGANS. 


To be had 


| STEY ORGAN 


The Larges 


,eStE tY ORGAN TUTOR. 


Moo" 


System, from 10s, 6d, per Month, or Cash, 


lot 


D 


10 guineas, 


‘ALMAINE 
ORGANS.—Absolute Sale. 
yoars’ warranty. 


PIANOS.— Messrs ERARD, of of 


at Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Ruede Mail, 
and th 


*rince and Princess of 
fortes are being Sold 
not of their manu- 





rato her Majesty 
TION the yo . 
name of * 
v > PN... as 
li-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs, 


— COTTAGES, 
59 guineas, 

OBLIQUES, from 9 guineas, 

GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 











from 


Over 209,000 Sold, 
Unrivalled in Tone. Best in Saenty. 

Reautifal in Model and Fin 
of all the principal Musical foaranes nt Dealers. 


COMPANY 
(HODGE and ESSEX), 
12, Rathbone-place. Oxford-street, W. 
t iheetee turers of American Organs in the World. 


By KING HALL. 
. 10h. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. ; post-free 








Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887, 
E and MOORE.—Pianos from 16} gs. 


Organs from 7 «8. to 8 gs. ; Three-Years' 
Lists free, 
and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C, 


PIANOS AND 
New Partnership. Ten 
Cottage Pianos, 8 serene 


” es, 


and CO. 


Easy terms. 
12 guineas, &c. 


Clases 0, 14 guineas, poses 3,23 guineas, | Class 6, % guineas, 


ol 1,17 guineas, | 
2,2 gun 
American Organs 





Ola 





upwards, 
within thre 


he exchinged free if not 


THOMAS 


desire 
Foner 


£15. 


£20. 


£28. 


Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7. 40 guineas, 
Clase 5, 30 guineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas, 
by all the best Makers, from 4) guinens 
Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
e years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
approved of within one Jeu 












March is troupe Pors QUADRILLE. 


CHAPPELL and Co,, 





| Chemists and Perfumers every where, 





NEW MUSIC, 


Pek’. 
New Comedy Ope 


ra. 
By B.C. STEPHENSON and AL rep CELLIER, 
uthors of “ Dorot 
Now hein Played at the Lstie The atre 
Vith Gre: at Success, 


Vocal Sec . ee Sa, Od 
Pir tout oe ‘Solo es eo 6 oo oe GL 
Lyrics rv ns oe ee -- Os, 6d, 


So FARE THEE WELL. 
kK “I've Sought the Brake and Bracken,” 
Sung by Mr. Ben Davies. 
Twice Knuevred, 
W HAT HAS BECOME OF THE DOOR? 
Sung by Mr. Arthur Williams, 
Encored nightly, 


OF BEER. 


Sung by Mr. Furneaux Cook, 
Thrice redemanded. 


‘ON YOUR BIDS ME SPEED AWAY. 


Sung by Mr. Hayden Coffin 


(HE JUG 





Vith Immen necess, 
Price 2s, each net. 
[PoRis WALTZ. By P. Bucalossi. 
| *Eports LANCERS. By P. Bucalossi. 


By P. Bucalossi. 


[ors POLKA. By P. Bucalossi. 


ai 
Doni 





PIANO ARRANGEMENTS, | by 
Boyton Smith, Sus aliwood, and Charles Godfrey. 
5, Now Bond. ore et ; 





and 15, Poultry, E.¢ 


TOSTI'S LAST NEW SONGS. 


VY ENETIAN SONG. TOSTI. 
Sung by Miss Kate Flynn, Messrs. Courtice 
Pounds, Signor Mhanes, Isidore De Lar}, 


Reginald Groome, Hirwen Jones, and Fred 
King. 
Words by B.C. Stephenson. 


In B flat, D flat, E flat and F. 


[ever YOURS SINCERELY. TOSTI. 
fords by Agnes Glave. 
In E flat, F 


( ‘AMMEYER AMERICAN BANJOS. 
©. oy “y- yer Banjo une muaiied, 
rom 5 Guine 
Student Banjo, 5Guine is; Ladies Boudoir, 7 Guineas, 


GU ITARS by PANORMO and Others. 
ot Old Spanish Guitars 


Old French Guit 
And New Guitars at all Prices. 


JIRST AWARD to CHAPPELL and CO. 
r PIANOS, MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Iss, 


(‘HAPPELL and ~ €O’S PIANOFORTES 


for INDIA and the COLONIES. Tron-framed and extra 
Testimonials and Lists, post-free. 


and G. 








screwed, frown 34 Guineas, 


( ‘HAPPELL and CO.S IMPROVED IRON- 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, New Designs, 
Marqueterie panels, &c., from 43 Guineas, 


( YHAPPELL and COS PIANOFORTES 
ITARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS for Hire, 
or on the Three- Ye ars’ System. New or Secondhand, 


( ‘LOUGH and WARREN'S ‘CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 Guineas to 250 Guine 

“od by the highest judges to be superior to ant othe rs 

ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-fre 

5), New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C, 


SONS, 





Sale, 





4. 
Pronout 
in quality of tone. 

CHAPPELL and Co.,, 


| Jouy, BROADWOOD and 
“at eee street, London, W. 
GOL > ME DAL NTIONS E X HI BI" PION, 








PIANOFORTES for SA 

PLANOFOR TI 

WOLFF, and CO.’S' PIANOS. 

DESCRIPTION FOR BALS On HIRE. 
Illustrated Lists Fr 

Sole Agency, 170, New Dx ad serect, deeds 


CLUB “NOTE, 

CLUB NOTE. 

CLUB NOTE. 

CLUB NOTE. 
The only Note Paper that 
has been specially made 


for Ladies, and will be 
found peculiarly adapted 


ILEYEL, 
EVERY 





LADIES’ 
LADIES’ 
[ ADIES' 
LADIES’ 


to their style of hand- 
writing, 
I ADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 
4 See Watermark in each 


sheet.—Can be had of all 
Stationers, 9d. per Five 
Quire Packet. Court or 
Heraldic Envelopes to 
match, 9d, per 100, 


r ‘ fa hl 
Yat ABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey. or white, or falling off 
use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it will 
restore in every case Grey or White Hair to itsori 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most * 
as Well as promoting 
» where the glands are 
s sold b 
at 3s, 6d. per Bottle, 





positively 





It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, 
the growth of the hair on ha 
not decayed. “The Mexican 





({OCKLE'S d 
A™: ‘IBILIOUS 
PIs. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR 


IC \OCKLE'S 


LIVER. 





Illustrations and particulars post-free.—T. D’ALM and 
CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Finshury-pavement, Lond. 
OETZMANN and co. 


it to be most distinctly understood that they are 
Manufacturers only,and that their only _aacrese is 
Baker-street, Port man-square, London, 


full-compass COTTAGE 

PIANOS, returned from hire, ef now be 

obtained, pac kedt free, and forwarded, from 
THom OETZMANN and CO., 

, Baker-stroet, W. 


Good second-hand 








On receipt of £20, a Thorough!y-sound and Dura- 
ble Walnut COTTAGE PIANO, full #t compass 
of Toetaves, will be packed free, and sent toany 
part, from 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 

27, Baker-street, W. 
COTTAGE PIANO, 
7 octaves, with every improvement. One of 
the best pianos ever made. Drawings free, 
aie AS ORTZM ANN and CO., 
, Baker-street, 


The New  Tron-frame 








£35. 


Trichord PIANO drawing-room model, repeti- 

tion action, grand, rich, full tone; in handsome 

Italian walnut wood case, elaborately carved 

and fretwork front and ‘cabriole truss legs, 

Drawing® poet free, Packed free, and Rerranees. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO, 

27, Baker- surest, Portwan-square, London, w. 














ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION. 


( ere 


ANTIBILIOUS 


ae 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


HAY FEVER ({URED BY 
D® DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 
Anti-Catarrh Smelling-Bottle. 
A LKARAM. H4* FEVER. 
A LKARAM. H4*Y FEVER. 
cARAM. AY FEVER. 
ALKARAM H 


i inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 

will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 
hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a Bottle, Address, Dr.Dunhbar, 
care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., E.C, 





((OCKLE'S 








| 


REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.--SEASIDE. 
TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or SATUR- 
SSDAY TICKETS are issued by all Trains to 
LOWESTOFT, CROMER, Clacton-on-Sea, 
Walton-on-Naze, Dovercourt, Harwich, Felixtowe, Aldeburgh, 
Southwold, ry Hunstanton, 

CHEAP DAY TRIPS to the SEASIDE.— To CLACTON-ON- 
SEA, WALTON-ON-NAZE, and HARWICH, DAILY, leaving 
LIV ERPOOL. STREET at 9.10 am., Sundays; 825 a.m. on 

Mondays; and 7.8 a.m, oe otner days, 
For full particu ills. 
London, June, WILLIAM BIRT, General Ms anager. 


SU} MMER ILOLIDAYS. —TOURS to Ww EST 
COAS and FIORDS of NORWAY, quickest and 
cheapest route. The splendid new first-class Steamer St. 
Sunniva leaves Leith s aud Aberdeen on June 8 for a Twelve- 
Days’ Cruise, fortnightly thereafter. 

The St. Rognvald to the Norwegian Fiords and North © ‘ape 
on June 20, and on July _ to the Fiords and Tronabjem, 
and fortnightly theres 

‘ull Particulars and “Handhook, 3d., 
J. A. CLIN KSKILL, 102, Queen Victori ’ 
and CrowTHer, 18, Cockspur - stre« a 
THOMAS Cook and Sons, er e-cireus, E.C, 
OM-es ; and Guton and Co., 21, Water-street, 

>» AND O. M AIL-STEA M ERS 

FROM LONDON TO 
ety TAR, BAU TA, BRIN- 7} Every week. 


< 
c 
= 
— 








cand 


4. 
sy 














y be had from 
Pocincmagy hp 
: WwW 















ing-er E 
sad all "Branc li 
Live rpooi. 





poMpay 
T. and ADE 


cance TTA, CEYLON, COLOMBO, CHINA, 
TRAITS, and JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
N W ZEALAND and TASMANIA, and 
ALEXANDRIA . 
DIRECT SERV tc ES from BRINDISI ‘and 
EGYPT and the E or: ih 


every 
jalternate week. 


NAPLES, to 





‘heap Return Ticke ts, 
For Pastientoroonne at the Company's Offices, 122, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C. ; and 25, Cockspur-street, London, S.W. 


TWHE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 

SANATORIUM.—Built and conducted by the Proprietor 
in one of the finest climates in the world for pulmonary com- 
plaints, For Particulars write to CHARLES W, Jo 
29, Drury-buildings, Liverpool; or to ARTHUR E, JONES, E 
The Sanatorium, St. Paulo, Brazil. 


Jor. MIN VERAL SPRINGS OF | BATH. 
Daily yield, 507,600 galls, Natural temp. 117 to 120 Fahr. 

The Baths were founded by the Romans in the First Century. 
Most valuable in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affecti 
The Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at great 











expense. One of the greatest hygienic physicians says : “They 
are the most complete in Europe.” They include Thermal, 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (by Doucheurs and Doucheuses 


from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spry, 
Dry and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms, All 
forms of Shower and Medicated Baths, Band Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manager for every information. 


qT HOME and ABROAD.—Accidents of all 


4 kinds insured against hy the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Cornhill, London,” Hon. Evelya 


Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation 
Moderate Premiums, favourable con- 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of 
8,Grand Hotel- Buildings, W.C, Head 
VIAN, Secretary. 


Ashley, Chairman, 
already paid, £2.500,000, 
ditions, new concessions, 
Claims, West-End Office; 
Office, 64,Cornhill, B.C. —WILLIAM J. 
XENSTEIN, Lake of lLucerne.—Grand 


4 Hotel Axenstein. First-class establishment, 2000 ft. alti- 
tude, with Alpine, glacier, and lake scenery. 250 heds, 
Arrangements for a stay. Trains and boats to Station 


Brunnen. Omnibus, A. EBERLE, Proprietor. 


al H A U MON T, Neuchatel, , Switzerland. 
Hotel and Pension Chaumont. Splendid panorama of 

the Alps and the Lakes Neuchatel, Morat, Bienne. Air, tonic 
and vivifying. Magnificent pine forest. Baths. Milk cure, 
Thirteen hours from Paris.—OTHMAR KoOPscHitz, Proprietor, 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 
Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric li ight is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; bo Charge for lighting or sery 
HAUSER FRenes, Proprietors, 


r > y y 

MALIA, UPPER ENGADINE, 

SWITZE Bhs AND. 

Grand HOTEL KURSAAL. Contains over 350 hed- 

» Spacious and magnificent salons, lawn-tennis courts, 
and shelters, zlass-covered galleries, lift, band, 

electric light. elishsystem of drainage. ing, picnics, 

level prome nade s. Eng resident p ny sician, English 

church. Apply for terms nd particulars t 

MANAGER, Maloja-Kursaal, Switzerland. 


N URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 
Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most beautiful 
This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
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spots in Switzerland, 


and has all modern improvements and comfort; electric 
light in every room. Residence of English Chaplain. Lawn 
tennis. Museum. Telephonic commupication with the létel 


Steinbach, Lauterbrunnen. 





Switzerland.—Grand 
Beautiful position, 


TE UCH AT E L, 


1 Hotel Belle Vue. _ First-class. 


bordering the like. Pension prices the whole year round, 

Express train from Paris. Comfort. and good cuisine. 

Omnibus, SLSK ES, Proprietor, 
"Engadine, Switzerland. 


PONTRESINA, 

Hotel Steinbock. In the upper pare of Pontresina, 
Healthy situation. Moderate charges, ath-room. Good 
drainage and ventilation. Nearest hotel to the Bernina Pass, 
Morteratsch Glacier, and Piz Landguard. 


] IGI KALTBAD, near Lucerne. 


The sole Rigi Establishment, sheltered from the north 


winds, Railway station tothe Rigi-Vitznau,the most interest- 
ing Alpine railway. Pension from 7 to 12 francs. Upwards of 
400 beds. SEG ESSER-FAADEN, Proprietor. 





URICH.—HoOtel Belle-Vue au Lac. First- 

4 class Hotel, mostly frequented by English and 
Americans. On the new bridge, and near the landing of the 
‘oats. Fora long stay, eight franes per day. 

POUL, Proprietor. 

Mo N TE , £Bom.m @, 
4 For a summer stay, Monte Carlo. adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, Provbas and interesting of spots on 
the Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tampered hy the 
sca-breezes, The beach is covered with the softest sand; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-haths; and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England, 

Monaco is the only sea-hbathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Establishments rol the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fétes, 
rnabe. no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. 

As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-lborder, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions.and the 
clegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
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BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


MENTER. 
Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 Tons. 
Paris, 
London, 
New York. 
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({HocoLaT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 
[% NHILBLAINS, CHAPS, AND 
LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS aro 

CURED by CREME SIMON, recommended by 

NE all Doetors of Paris, and adopted by every 
~ 4 Lady of Fashion, Whitens and fortifies the 
Skin, to which it imparts a fragrant perfume, 
and gives a velvety appearance. Bottles, 


4s,, 28. 6d, 
N IGHT. J, SIMON, 36, Rue de Provence. Paris, 
a Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 
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TENTS OF SHEM. By GRANT 


This Mortal Coil,” &c. 3 vols. 


By OUIDA. 3 


Crown 8vo, 


CH ATTO and WINDUS'S LIST OF NEW 





MHE 


ALLEN, Author of “ 


G UILDEROY. 


vols. 

A NEW BOOK OF IMAGINATION AND ADVENTURE. 

NV R. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET. By 
HUGH MCOLL. Crown &svo, cloth extra, 


“ This is a thoroughly readable book, and can be ents ntly 
recommended.”— Atheneum, 














NOVELS, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
By WALTER 


by A. Forestier. 





NE W SI X-SH I LLING 

mmo CALL HER MINE, &e 
BESANT. With 9 Illustrations 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

[D*. RAMEAU. By GEORGES OHNET, 
Author of “ The Ironmaster,” &c. With 9 Illustrations 


by Emile Bayard. Crown svo, cloth extra, 6s, 


TIKANOR. By HENRY GREVILLE, 
4 Author of “ Dosia,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
Crown &vo, cloth, 68, 

YHILDREN OF TO-MORROW. By 


Crown &syvo, cloth extra, 6s, 


a Romance 
the 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
r ‘HE KNIGHTS of the LION ; 


the Thirteenth Century. With a Preface hy 
MARQU Is OF LORNE, K.T. Crown &svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Stk ANGE SECRETS Told by PERCY 

MiERAID, FLORENCE MARRYAT, JAMES 
GRANT. DUTTON COOK, and others. With & Iilustra- 
tions by Sir Jolin Gilbert, William Small, W. J. Hennessy, &c. 
Crown svo, cloth, 6s 








NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
W AS SHE GOOD OR BAD? By 
WILLIAM MINTO, Author of “The Mediation of 


Ralph Hardelot.” Crown svo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


‘Extremely interesting.”—Scotsman. 
DeLY. By JUSTIN H. MCARTHY, 
M.P. 


Crown 8vo, 1s, ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
THAT GIRL IN BLACK: A Romance. 
By Mrs, MOLE Ange gigs Author of “ Herr Baby,” &¢, 
Crown &vo, picture cover, 


.; cloth, ls, 6d, 
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pl LOmnor. + hana Kt. SIMS. Crown 8vo, picture 
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RE D SPIDER 
By Grant Allen. 
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By Sarah Tytler. 
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BY ACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
PICTURES at the PARIS EXHIBITION, Issey. 
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‘ADEMY NOT (1889), 
Ghost “ENOR N¢ TES dissv), With Sketch 8. 
The NEW GALLERY (issy). Withs 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly. Ww. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY HURST AND BLACKETT. 
yw ready at all the Librarie 
HILARY ST. JOHN. By Mrs. A. PRIC E, Author of 
“A Rustic 2 vols, 
WITH EVERYTHING AGAINST HER. By Colonel 
oY ng me LARKING, Author of “ Bandohast and 
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IRIS DAC RE. By ALICE an ANGOL D DIEHL, 
Author of “* The Garde n of Eden, ols, 

DEVERIL’S DI AMOND. By ADE 1 INE SERGEANT, 
Author of “ Paston Carew,” &c. 3 vols, 

A SOCIAL HERETIC. By I. ASHWORTH T AYLOR 
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“ Ws ay farers,” vols 

SAVED AS BY FIRE. By ELEANOR MARY MARSH. 


rand Bt BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough- st. 
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KNOWLEDGE ty PAUL BERT. Containing 550 
Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. Nearly 50,000 have alre; ady 
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science which 

approaches this admirable work.’ 

Sir Join Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 

it were used in all our schools.” 

RELFE BRroTueErs, 6, Charterhouse-buildinge, Aldersgate, 
London 
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Price Is., post free, 


s° MMER CATARRIT OR HAY FEVER ; 
ts Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. By GEORGE 
MOORE, uw D. “ Dr. Moore's pamphiet will be full of interest. 
Saturday Review. 
J. Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 


Just published, demy &vo., 


LECTRO- HOM@OPATHIC 


price 6s., 


MEDICINE. 


By Count MATTEI. Authorised translation by R. M. 
Theobald, M.A., M.R.CS., the Count’s representative in 
London, 

London: David Stott, 370, Oxford-strect, W. 


or may be had 
of the Translator, 5, Grosvenor- street. w. 


Eleventh Edition, Is. ; 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 
or Turns Srey. and the Re meade. By 
want By, PARKER, Published by E I 
- “ Bverybody should read this ice 


” 
pu MATRIMONIAL HERALD» and 

FASIIIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE isthe original 
and only recognised medium for High-class [ntroductions, 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d,; in envelope, 4)d, Address, Epivor, 
49, Lam's Conduit-street, London, W.C. 


BBEY, WILLIS, and CO., Wine Merchants. 
Chimpagnes cf guaranteed purity and of known Logon 
direct from the shippers, 22s., 28s. . 30s,, 3s,,and 4 
original case of one dozen quarts. “delive ed’ in ianien, 
Catalogues, &c., at 32, Great Towe street, E.C 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 

Send name and county to CULLETON'S Heraldic 

OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 

TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of hushand 

and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 

plates engraved in mediwvaland modern styles. Signet rings, 
18-carat, from 42s.—25, Cranhourn-street, London, W.C. 


YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
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and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Crest or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Wedding 
and Invitation c ards, A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 
Cards, 2s, 8d.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, *, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C 


HOOPING- -COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents. W, 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London, 


whose names are encraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 
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K EATING ‘'S POWDER.— Kills bugs, moths, 
fleas, and all insects (perfectly unrivalled). Harmless 
to everything but insects. Tins, éd.and1s. Ask for “ Keating's 
Powder” and insist upon having it. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

The Ibsenites cannot any longer complain with reason that 
“the master” has been misrepresented in this country. When 
some years ago Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. Herman 
took the celebrated “ Doll's House” in hand and fashioned it 
into a play to suit English tastes they were politely told that 
though they might understand the English theatre they were 
in total darkness where Ibsen was concerned. U nquestionably 
“ Breaking a Butterfly ” was a failure, but I am not so certain 
as Mr. Archer is that its failure was due to perverted Ibsenism. 
I fancy myself that the acting had something to do with it, and 
that, in England, Modjeska would have made a success as 
brilliant with “ Breaking a Butterfly” as she did in Poland 
with the original play. 

However, it is all right now. The Ibsenites have changed 
their minds and altered their policy. Five years ago they 
solemnly assured us that Ibsen was impossible on the English 
stage. But they strove to make him possible. The great 
high priest of Ibsenism in this country—Mr. William 
Archer—faithfully translated the “Doll’s House,” word for 
word and idea for idea. A deserted theatre was hired specially 
for the occasion ; a clever little company, inspired with the 
principles of the Ibsen faith, worked heart and soul to do 
justice to the master. They studied, they rehearsed, they 
slaved. Money and brains were freely expended on the 
first-fruits of the new creed. A more attentive and earnest 
audience never assembled within the walls of a theatre. The 
chaffing gallery and the irreverent pit religiously remained 
away. We were treated to Ibsen undiluted, Ibsen from the 
pure fountain-head, and we were asked to believe that the 
human nature we had hitherto studied was all wrong, and 
that the new “fad” was wholly and incontestably right. 
The doctrinaires seemed to say, “ Look here! Human nature 
as it is, is all wrong; this is what human nature ought to be.” 

So we saw this wonderful Nora, who, in the space of 
twenty-four hours changes by some miracle from a doll 
stuffed with sawdust, into a thinking, earnest, calm philo- 
sopher. We were introduced toa playful kitten who bounds 


over chairs and tables, tells fibs, munches macaroons, and is 
more a spoiled baby than her own children, and saw her next 
day, calm, sedate, clothed in her right mind, arguing 
out the philosophy of love and the relations of the sexes as 
if she had been an ideal Princess Ida or a modern Becker 
or Besant. We were asked to believe that a sober com- 
mercial man could give his confidence to a child-wife who 
was perpetually fibbing, who did not know it was wrong to 
forge, who considers that everything dictated by sentiment 
should be protected by the law, and who after eight years 
home-life with her husband calls him a stranger, and deserts 
her innocent children without a kiss or a farewell. Nothing 
was spared us. On they came, the selfish, egotistical, un- 
imaginative, and sensual husband; the doctor who discusses 
hereditary diseases with the friend’s wife he is tempted to 
corrupt; the female friend and widow who proposes to the 
villain of the play, so hungry is she for companionship ; and 
the villain himself, who to our benighted understanding, is the 
only strictly moral and upright person in the wholecrew. Every- 
one in the play does something mean but the villain. Nora forges 
and fibs, and deserts her innocent children. Her husband loses his 
temper, and abuses the weakling he ought to protect, if not pity. 
The doctor is a contemptible scoundrel, who does not even 
respect purity in a woman or pride ina patient. But Krog- 
stadt, the villain, apart from his early error, has suffered more 
than anyone, but still does noble things when he might be 
cowardly and revengeful. If Krogstadt has sinned in his 
youth, at any rate he has repented, and when he is buffeted he 
nobly turns the other cheek. The rest are vain egotists: he is 
a Christian and a man. 

There is much truth, no doubt, in Ibsen’s theory that 
women are not studied by selfish men, and that existing 
influence is not used in the right direction. But what was 
there in Nora, in her nature, in her habits, in her disposition, 
in her temperament, to induce her husband to treat her dif- 
ferently than he did? He was a man without imagination or 
tenderness, and he treated her like the little fool that she was. 
It was a rude and coarse thing to abuse his little wife when 
she had made a particular idiot of herself ; but he apologised 
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for it, and humiliated himself far more than mcst men would 
do under the circumstances. Nora could never have loved or 
respected Helmer at any time if she could not forgive a fit of 
petulance sprung from vanity, and if she could seriously 
determine to abandon him and his children bevause her own 
vanity was piqued. In truth, Ibsen, in stating his case, has 
stated it badly. What of the supreme unselfishness of woman? 
what of her devotion under trial? what of her power to 
be man’s helpmeet, and half of his existence? what of 
her glory of forgiveness? what of that pure essence of 
“ maternity” that is given to woman as a compensation for 
man’s waywardness and unreasonable temper? Do women 
endorse the proposition that an eight-years’ married wife, with 
the swell of maternal love in her bosom, with her innocent 
children dependent on her, would leave husband and children 
because her husband called her a fool when she was acting 
generously towards him? What a small woman, what a 
miserable little woman Ibsen would make of her! Iitherto 
men have venerated women for their exquisite womanhood ; 
they have respected them even when they transferred their 
personal love from husband to children ; they have admired 
those singular beauties of character that have enabled women to 
forgive in far worse cases than that of Nora the sins of far 
baser men than Helmer. To my mind Nora and all her 
companions in this play are wholly unbeautiful. They are a 
mass of frivolity and selfishness. If it were possible to 
find a human being more ignoble than Helmer, it would be the 
wife who, after eight years’ companionship, deserted her home, 
her husband, and her children, and sacrificed her claim to the 
title of woman in its purest and best sense. It is said of 
Ibsen that he is one of the few living authors who understand 
women. If this be a specimen of his knowledge, I doubt if 
he understands women atall. There is another writer nearer 
home who certainly understands them far better. Let 
those who are so interested in this wondrous Ibsen discovery 
take down from the book-shelves “ Sesame and Lilies,” by John 
Ruskin, and read the remarkable essay, “ On Queen's Gardens.” 
For my own part I prefer the doctrine of John Ruskin to that 
of Henrik Ibsen. Cc. &. 
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15900 sold in twelve months. List and Testimonials free. J. TAYLOR, Che st, 13, Baker-street yndon, W | . we 

Re-covering, &c., neatly done.—J. B. PARKER, Umbrella “ . aker-street, London, W. ( ‘HE QU E B ANK. Limited. Ez stablished 1873. 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall; City branch, 3, George- 


Works, Broom-close, SheMeld. 











y ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


| 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at iz Warranted perfectly harmless, Price 5s, 6d. 


yok: uDEN Hz A IR.—Robare’s 


produces the beautiful golden colour s 


AU REOLINE ana Cheques may be drawn for odd 


ch admired. 


P nd. 108, 6., of ali Ss oererer " nepaee 

credence reduced prices sent free on application to principal Perfumers and Chemists ti ln at the word, Tom LE’'S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st,, W. PILLS for FEMALES, 8 Id in Bo xes, js 14d and 28, 90., 

fall Chemists, Sent anywhere on ipt of l5or 34 stamps by 









SWEET SCENTS 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
FRANCIPANNI PSIDIUM 


#3 May be obtained 
So Of any Chemist or g 
Mo 












Perfumer. 


ny 2ond | stree 


- TORPID LIVER 


— Positively cured b 


these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
|Indigestion, and Too 


Hearty Eating. A per- 


















|\They regulate the 
__!Bowels and prevent 


Constipation ua Piles. The smallest andy | Oo a F O RD S T 
LOND NDO N 
‘Samples of St of Stationery 
Post Free 


easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
,and do not grip> or purge, bat by their gentle | 
‘action please all who use them. Established 
1856, itandard Pili of the United States. In 
'phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 
| Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 











fect remedy for Dizzi- | 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
jness, Bed Taste in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
}Pain in the Side, ete. 
—_——— 


|\e@eeeeeeer 


r 





the LINCOLN and MIDL AND COL NTIES DR UG CO., Lincoln. 


124- Page Illustrated Catalogue to March 31, 1889, n now w ready, 


““THE GUN OF THE PERIOD. - 


Honours—Sydney 
M 






Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 


‘no 

us Gun, wherever shown, has always 

taken honours. Why buy from Dealera when you can 
buy at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.0.0., and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. Tarwet trialallowed. A a ice 
| of 2000 Guna, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing every novelty 
in the trade. B.-L. Guns, from 503. to 50 guineas ; B L. Ke- 
volvera, from 6s. 6d. to 1008, Send six stamps for New Ilius- 
sensed Catalogue for season 1488, now ready, embracing every 

Gun, Rifle, and Revolver up to date also Air-Cane, and 
Implement Sheets. For conversions, new barrels, P.-F. to 

M.-L. to B.-L., re-stocking, &c., we have a staff of men 
second to none in the trade. 

SPECIAL.—We sell Guns, &c., at one profit on first-cost of 
manufacture; Re-stocking, from 15s.; Pin Fires altered to 
Central Fires, from_30s,; New Barrels, from £2 to £10; M.-L. 
altered to C.-F. B.-L., from 60s., with’ B-A. Locks; and from 
ss. with Bar Locks, including new hammers, and making up 
as new; Altering Locks to Rebound, 12s. 


G. E. LEWIS 


$2 & 33, Lower Loveday-street, BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 180, 
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SPECIAL JEWEL SALE 
From JUNE 1 to JULY 31. 


ROWLANDS & FRAZER, 


Jewellers, Silversmiths, &c., to the Queen, 
146, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W., 


Beg to announce to their customers and the public that, 
having determined to make considerable alterations in 
their premises which will involve a partial suspension of 
their business during the month of August next, they 
have decided, before commencing, to offer the whole of 
their Valuable Stock, consisting of Jewels of the finest 
quality, and Plate, both New and Second-hand, at a 
ha nf great reduction from the plainly marked 
prices, 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR, 

Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is NOT a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen. 

Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


ae NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DrvuG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 





FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. | 


Is the BEST 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 

Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 

Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 

Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
swect herbs and plants, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars. Price 1s, 


LIQUID DENTIFRICE in tho 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TERTHING. 


Greatly facilitates the process of Tecthing, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL 
PALIN and spasmodic action, and is 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 


Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 





FLORILINE NOVELTIES IN JEWELLERY. 


| {LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF | 





RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. | 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle, 


THe “LILIPUT” 








weet 


: 


~ “ } 
of Fifteen = 
Price 16 s. 6 ¢.— with soft Leather Case & Cord 
The “LILIPUT” ts a very useful, light, but strong 








vest-pocket Ficld and Opera Glass. Its particular and | 


nowly-inveuted Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT” equal if not superior to all 


the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the | 


Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &e. 50,000 in use all 
over Europe, Thousatids of best testimonials, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand, 


aE. BRAUSS & Co., 
60, HAYMARKET, S8.W. 
* Pants—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


~ KINAHAN’S _ 
LL 


WHISKY. 








ent LIVEND Ep 


Mauve Murett Brano 
(recisteRco) 








TO BE HAD OF ALL PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, &C 
Le.R.HOVENDEN &SONS.L' 
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SALT REGAL is a high-class Antiseptic Salt, possessing Mygiente properties hitherto unknown to Science. A grateful, cooling cup, developing 


Ozone (the principle of life). Will cleanse the mouth, clear t 


e throat, sweeten the breath, and maintain a natural condition of the system. 


Corrects all impurities arising from the e:rors of diet—eating or drinking. Salt Regal has the Special property of purifying the water in 
which it is mixed. Patent Rights protected throughout the world, 


All who value their 
Health and Comfort will 
do well to give this New 
Discovery a trial, 
Drink. ‘. 


Supplies a Refreshing, Appetising, Effervescent 


“T find it a very carefully prerared Saline. Tts special feature is that it contains a small proportion’? 
“ of a very useful antiseptic, the value of which in such a preparation must be very great. Its use in’? 
“ warm climates will be found to be most valuable, both on account of its gentle aperient qualities, ” 


Ilewry Tuomas Jones, F.1.C., Asst. Professce of Chemistry. 


“ As the result of careful analysis of ‘Salt Regal’ I certify that it is in every respect a well-made’’ 
It forms a pleasantly palatable effervescent drink, possessing the useful refrigerant” 
« and mild laxative properties appertaining to the alkuline salts of vegetable acids, while the ozonic”’ 
‘character of the salt and the develonment of a delicate rose colour while dissolving, are novel” 
“features of this preparation, which give an agreeable freshness and attractive appearance.” 
«The general character of * Salt Regal’ renders it admirably adapted for domestic use, and especially” 


* and of its antiseptic property.” 


** preparation. 


** so in tropical climates.” 


SALT REGAL Is sold in Bottles (hermetically sealed), price 2/9. It cannot be imitated 
and stands alone. Be careful to observe Salt Regal is a delicate whi.e powder, but it turns 
the water to a beautiful Rose Pink; unless it does this it is not genuine, and its sale should 
be at once reported to the Se-retary cf the Salt Regal Co. 


Wholesale Houses regularly stock it. 


B. H. Pavt, F.1L.C., F.C.8., Analyst, 20, Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


Unrversrty op ABERDEEN. 


All London and Provincial 


SALT REGAL WORKS, LONDON & 


6427 If Salt Regal is not procurable from the nearest Chemist, a P.O. for 2/9 addressed to the Manacer, Salt Regal Works Liverpool, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 









LIVERPOOL. 








| Old Gold and Silver | 


The 
Cheapest in 
London. 


Finest Brilliant Crescent, 
to form Brooch, Pendant, 
or Hair-Pin, 

' 


| NOVELTIES POST-FREE. | | 






Fine Brilliant Brooch, 
£10 108, 


| = Half West-End Prices.” | 
Vide Court Cireular. | 








The 
Cheapest in 
London. 









£15 to £50), 








cheapest 









New Watch Bracelet, 
Gold, £10 103, Silver, £6 10s, 
Customers’ own Watches fitted, 


| Messrs. GODWIN 
and SON purchase | 
their Stones in the | 


and mount in their 
own workshops, 
thus effecting a | 

great reduction, 





Finest Brilliant Star, __ 
to form Brooch, Pendant, or Hair-Pin, 
£10 108, to £50, 


market 





| 
| Fine Brilliant Half-Hoop Bracelet, 
man 5), 





Gold, £6, Silver, £2 5a. 


HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


GODWIN & SON, °°*; 
5 (Immediately opposite First Avenue Hotel.) 


Estab. 1801. 








HEPATIC COLIC, 

OF THE LIVER, APOPLECTIC 
TENDENCIES,CONGESTION 
OF THE BRAIN, 


<a 





fam: CONSTIPATION 
Anp ALL MALADIES ARISING THERRFROM:  ¢ & 4 
ENLARGEMENT  <3#° \\) 


AWE 00% 
i) 
o* \) GO 
ere NY ou vegetable and aro-' 


constitutions, ft is very 
ot agreeable to the taste, and may be easfy taken. 
Wholesale De for the Uni 3 
BURBIDGES. nee. 1, Goleman Bt. London. Retail by al 
Chemists & Druggists. Price 2/6 per Bot. Paris, 6, Avenue V 


Composed 
entirely of 


+>) matic powders; and its 
use is absolutely harmiese. 
May be taken without inconvenience 
by children. aged people, and those of weak 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and geta bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately; it is perfectly harmless; it pro- 


duces natural, quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain ; 


and the little cherub awakes “as bright asa button.” Be sure 
and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper, No mother should be without it. Suld by all Medicine 
Dealers, at 1s, 14d, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 

liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 


‘T 


DR. GORDON’S 
Elegant Pills 
Cure STOUTNESS rapidly and certainly, State height, 


weight, and send 2/9, 4/6, or 11/-, to 
Dr. Gordon, 10, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 


J{LORILIN E. For the Teeth and Breath. 

Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world, It thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalculw, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath, The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke ; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmlessas sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
every where, at 23, 6d. per Bottle. 


ALLCOCK’S 


POROUS 


PLASTERS. 


Recommendel by Physicians everywhere, and by 
REV. MARK Guy PEARSE, Mr. Hy. THORNE, Mrs, 
HENRY WARD-BEECHER, MR. G. H. Ricu (Station- 
Master, Euston), G. A. SALA, and many others, 


BEWARE OF ALL SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


Rowlands 
Kalydor 


Is most cooling. soothing, and refreshing for the 
face and arms of al! exposed to the hot sun and 
dust. It prevents and 


REMOVES SUNBURN, 


Tan, Freckles, Roughness and Redness of the Skin. 
soothes Insect Stings, Irritation, &., and pro- 
duces a fair and 


DELICATE COMPLEXION, 


Bottles 4s, 6d.; half bottles 2s. 3d. 


MACASSAR OIL 


prevents hair falling off or becoming dry in hot 
weather; also sold in a Golden Colour. LBottles 
3s. Cd.; 7s. ; 10s, 6d. 








> 


Whitens the teeth and 
prevents decay. 2s. 9d 
Ask Chemists for 
Rowland's 3y post 


for 3d. extra to A ROWLAND & Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, 














~ UMBRELLAS. 





MAPPIN & WEBB’ 





TRAVELLING BAGS x DRESSING CASES 


with all their latest Improvements. 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY 


“Ajciuuxes)y CITY, LONDON. 








S.FOX &ICOLIMITED. 





PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL, 


CED CD 4 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereased 
Stability and greater Neatness to tho 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


GREGORY’S PATENT INVISIBLE 
HAIR-CURLER. 


The MOST PERFECT EVER INVENTED. 
The best and cheapest, Made in all 
shades to match the hair. Soft and 
pliable. Simple in construction, Will 
not break the hair or hurt the head, 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS, 
G6 Curlers, In Handsome Metal Case, 6d, 
OF ALL HAIRDRESSERS AND DEALERS, 
Wholesale--51, Frith-strest, Soho, W. 

















THE RACES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


_—- Gas 
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FASHIONS FOR 1889. 


iy DETER ROBINSON'S COURT and FAMILY 
3 MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 

236 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitung 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, Regent-st. 


r TpDWIW 
NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can be supphed by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 
are sent to all parts of Englind with a full assortment of gouds, 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
tegeut-strect, Nos, 256 to 262, 


FPRENCH and ENGLISIE DRESSMAKING at 


vory moderate charges. 








St 


CELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 
New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 


OUR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s, ld., 
4s. 6d., 53. Od., to 108. 6d. Patterns free. 
{)}VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 
4 and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 
NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 1} to 6 guineas, 





BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


New and Novel. 


JETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


OPTICIANS AND ScientTiPvic INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
rO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches: 45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 












































cal German 
Ground 






26 to 22, REGENT- STREET. 
CARRIAGE ENTRANCE aiso in ARGYLL-STREET. 
Negretti and Zambra’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of —— i 
Meteorological, Op Nautical, ud Surveying Instru- INSON ( MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
ments, 12 Ene me wane a PE l =a ROB REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
Telegraphic Address “ Negretti, London.” | 
, | THE Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
66 3 the wear of every yard, from the cheapest | 
= quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies | 
sf should write for Samples of the New Shades | 
WARRANTED PERFECT. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. | to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
Black Handle, 3. 6d. ; I Handle, 7s, 6d. From all Dealers. | London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
Se gs qualities at most reasonable prices. 
By Royal vs a : . 
Special - Appointment. | 
SPEARMAN’S SERGES 
. 
FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
No Artic nf Dresses equals SPEARMAN’S 


Ladies 

> ves 1b eco 1 t tt ur 

BLUES, WOADED BLACKS 

FANCY WEAVINGS. P s 
ii tu ! tl 










BISCUITS De HAAN 





t \ 
fa tfortentl 3 
S EAR MAN'S, PLY MOL tH cho et IN SHILLING TINS. 
Lauwies and Gentlemen, and Families themselve® on 
SPEARMAN X SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. Sole Consignee, David Challen, London. 

N.B.—By special arrangements, made to suit the require- 

ments of rge trade, we are enabled to prepay the 
parcels in Great Britain and Ireland. Expor 








WELLINS COSA. HBAY 


PREPARATIONS. 
| COCA TABLETS. COCA ELIXIR. 





Containing Borax, to promote action on the Throat and For making COCA Wine. the dose being 15 to 20 drops to 
the Vocal Chords. 2 6 per Box. the wineglass ; can be taken in any fluid. 3 per Bottle. 


| 
FOOD ' COCA LOZENGES. | COCA TEA. | 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Without the Borax, for persons to whom its flavour | COCA, in combination with selected TEAS; tonic, 
invigorating, and delicious. @ @ per ib. 
These preparations may be obtained of all Chemists and Grocers. An Explanatory and Historical Pamphict, | 
showing the uses of the COCA LEAF, sent on application to the Sole Proprietors | 


THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY OF LONDON, 6, Conduit-street. Regent-street, W. | 


A VERITAS HAIR (g@BmS MIGHTIER? py ay STHE SWORD 
iv RESTORER.. + A PONTED PEI semester O 

















THE BALL-POINTED PENS never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 






What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 
























NUDA VERITAS,— NAKED TRUTH. ries: Six sorts—fine, medium, broad —6d. and 1s. per box. 
For 22 years it has never faiied i She The “FEDERATION” Holders not only 
to Tape restore grey or faced prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 
ae pene oan Oe ew firm grip. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d. 
iY I 1 f pe aises | 
' ant crow = pe ur t, and 
perfect armless, Assorted Box of 30 Pens for 1a. 10..0r with 
t in Cases Cl = of c - | ebony Holder for Is, 6d.—of all Stationers, 
tressers and emists culars . ak 
> mage <cetay or post-free from 
esale ts. R HUVENDEN and SONS, 





FEDERATION 


Lovie Accents 
31 & 32, Serners-street, W.. and 91-95, City-road, E.C. London. | 
: HOLOER 


. - “4 Y 3 ANT! 


F RY ; S (i : BUayTING » 
PURE CONCENTRATED Ai DAMS “OLDEST AND) 
COCOA’ -. “oupasr AND 
PURMITHRE 25. 


To secure this Article. please ask for 
és 9 oa”? | ‘ 
Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa. Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 


peas . » Maned — Oilmen, &c. | 
rk. sur Charles A i ae | | OLI| S| 1, MaNvracrony: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. | 


are weak.”"—sSer Charles A. Cameros 








OR 
<= EDINBURGH 
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——‘‘ Here is my bed.” 
“Sleep give thee all his rest.” 
MIDSUMMER Nicart'’s DREAM. 





- oe = = 
So 5 


“ SHAKESPEARE” COT. 


This invention is very strong and simple ; 
it can be easily taken to pieces and put to- 
gether again; it packs into a small compass ; 
weight, 12]b. The canvas is in one piece, 
which is stretched on to a frame, thus forming 
an easy. pliable Bed. Made in several sizcs 
for children of all ages. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Ltd., 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


7 \F PEOPLE KNEW 


How speedily every nerve and muscle of the 
body would become strengthened by simply wearing 


HARNESS” ECECTROPATHIC BELT 


they woul! not lose a moment_in procuring one. It 
cures almost all disorders of the Nerves, Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidueys, Those who have 
any doubt as to its remarkable l'roperties for 
Restoring Wealth to the debilitated constitution, 
should write at once for book of testimonials, or call 
and examine the originals at the Insti:ute of the 


MEDICAL BAITERY Co., limited, 


52, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
Advice free of charge, personally or by letter. 


WRITE FOR A BELT TO-DAY 


before you forget it. 


~ HIMROD'S 
CURE=ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 
Prese:ibed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world, 
It is used as an inhalation, and without any after bad 

effects 
Among the thousands of tes imonials the following will 
ye read with interest :— 
“The only relief I could get.”..“ If I had known 
it earlier.” — Lord Beaconsfield 
(Iu his dying moments) 
ried every remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD'S CURE is the only one in which I have 
absolute confidence.” Emily Faithfull. 
“ This isan excellent r medy for asthma.” 4 
—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(In his clin‘eal lectare at the London Hospital and 
Medical College). 
“T have used all remedies—HIMROD’S CURE is the 
best. It never failed.” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trial samples free by post. In Tins at 4a 3d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
An! also of Newbery & Sons. Parclay & Son, Lynch & Co,, 
Sangers. and all Wholesale Houses, 

















PERF} CTED IN USE OF ERATION 
BY THE PROCESS INVENTED 
BY miUtLer in 1852, 


. m 
INCUMPARABLE, 
PALATABLE, 
PERFECT, 
BEN PuRE. 
FREE BY 
PARCEL POST 
pagans 2/3, JS 
TWO BOTTLES 4/- Ri 






BY PETER MOLLER, 
43, SNOWHILI, LONDON, k.C. 
REGIST D 


: s 
Be WARY OF RECENT 
miraTiuns! 80 
PATENS:VELY 
PUFFED \) 
now. 1 
fIMrLy 
\) A pure OIL. 


SITLLOG CaTasivo 


IT CONTAINS NCKE 
or Tur 50—60 ren cext. 
OF WATER NECESSARILY IN 


+MUISIONS— 
CHEAP COMMODITIES 
USUALLY CHARGHD AT 
THE PRICE OF PURE OIL. | 





le ee 


~ IT FLOATS ON WATER. 


66 ”*SOAP 


ADIES will find this Soap especially adapted for 

a 4 Washing Laces, Infants’ Clothing, Silk Hose, 

cleaning Gloves, and all articles of Fine Texture and 

dclicate colour, and for the varied uses about the house 

that daily arise requiring the use of Soap that is above the ordinary and common Yellow Household Soaps. 

“IVY” Soap cannot possibly be lost when in use. It FLOATS in the Wash-tub! It FLOATS in the 

| Bath! It FLOATS in the Wash-Bowl! And FLOATS away with all Stains and Dirt from the Clothes. 
IT IS A LUXURY for the Children’s Bath. 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP MADE. 


A S2MPLE CAKE will be sent POST FREE on receipt of Address. If there be any difficulty in obtaining IVY Soap 
we will send a Large Cake on receipt of 4 Stamps, or 3 Cakes for 12 Stamps—POST FREE. /’ease name this l'aper. 


Sole Makers-GOODWIN BROTHERS, MANCHESTER. 
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JUNE ETON PROCESSION OF BOATS. ' 





